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jects from current affairs to science 


for everyman; from out-of-the-rut 
autobiography to contemporary art— 


the discerning eye, in fact, 
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Notes and Observations 


TELEVISION 


F Nero really fiddled while Rome burned, 

he was at any rate doing something—not 
passively watching on the ‘Telly’ as he would 
probably be doing today. This “Telly’ is becom- 
ing a national problem, and earnest investiga- 
tions are beginning to be made and solemn 
reports issued on its effect upon the nation. 
Children neglect their homework, housewives 
the playhouse, husbands their beer and darts, 
so that theatres are languishing and cinemas 
closing, while schoolteachers, public transport 
managers, and publicans are complaining, 
and asking: ‘What is the country coming to?” 

The present writer has never been averse to 
television in itself: in fact he bought a set long 
before most of his friends, and enjoyed the 
Coronation and the Oxford eight sinking and 
Sir Alfred Munnings expressing himself on 
modern art as much as anybody (nor did he 
join the gentleman who ‘gave up Lady 
Barnett for Lent’). He thinks there are many 
interesting new plays televised and many well- 
acted classics, he delights, like most other 
people in this country, in programmes devoted 
to animals and birds, he enjoys the advertise- 
ments on I.T.V.—though he never buys any- 
thing—and though he is much too alarmed to 
look at operations, and on the whole prefers the 
news, especially of accidents, unillustrated, he 
is very well satisfied with possessing a set and 
regards the annual licence as exceedingly cheap. 
But none of this is an argument in favour of 
becoming a television addict, which is hardly 
less undesirable than becoming an addict of 
smoking or drinking or anything else which one 
cannot stop. A young friend of mine who 
watches at weekends for eight hours a day— 
with food brought him on a tray to sustain his 
endurance like that of a channel swimmer—is 


ADDICTION 


not only in danger of devitalizing his intellect 
but of injuring his eyesight and developing, 
we are now told, asthenia or ‘television legs’. 

The situation should be of real concern to 
readers of English and especially those engaged 
in education. There is no royal road to learn- 
ing: still less is there a popular one. Television 
may have some limited place in education, but 
it is not a substitute, and that is what for the 
young it is in danger of becoming, while for 
their elders it threatens to hypnotize them 
into a state of mental paralysis. There is not 
so much danger of Big Brother always watch- 
ing you as of your not being able to stop 
watching Big Brother. 

And what an indigestible jumble it all is if 
swallowed hour after hour, day after day, week 
after week. Here is an authentic menu for 
one day: ‘Watching with Mother’, Charlie 
Chester, Blackpool Circus, Amateur Boxing, 
‘Your Life in Their Hands’, The Budget, 
‘Lucky Dip’, The Scarlet Pimpernel, Criss Cross 
Quiz, Charlie Chan, Scotland Yard, Ivanhoe, 
Hotel Imperial, ‘Lunch Box’, and Pinpoint, 
Worcestershire. If my young friend, instead of 
spending his time on this medley, would read 
three chapters of A Tale of Two Cities or three 
acts of Hamlet, he would know a great deal more 
because it would be permanent and worth- 
while: and what applies to him applies to a 
great many of his elders also. An old-fashioned 
point of view? Yes, an old-fashioned view, but 
none the worse for that. 

But there are other alternatives to viewing 
besides reading Hamlet. One can dance, or 
play tennis, or run across country, which stir 
the circulation. Or one can make a television 
set, which is far more intelligent than watching 
it. G. B. 
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Changes in Critical Climate 


By HERMANN PESCHMANN 


HE recent publication of John Wain’s Pre- 

liminary Essays‘ and T. S. Eliot’s On Poetry 
and Poets* seems to be a suitable occasion for an 
examination of some trends in modern criticism. 
In the thirty-odd intervening years between 
these books and such important early work of 
Mr. Eliot’s as “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent’, ‘The Function of Criticism’, or “The 
Metaphysical Poets’, what—if any—significant 
changes in the climate of English critical 
opinion have occurred? 

The reference to the essay on “The Meta- 
physical Poets’ was fortuitous, but it does, 
incidentally, reveal one such change: the 
falling-off of interest in John Donne and the 
Metaphysicals, and the emergence, for serious 
reassessment, of the Romantic and _post- 
Romantic writers—a point specifically made 
by Mr. Wain in the opening of his study of 
‘The Liberation of Wordsworth’. In neither of 
these volumes is there any work on the Meta- 
physicals; and, on the other hand, one may 
contrast Mr. Eliot’s earlier dismissal of Shelley 
with his much more discriminating evaluation 
of Byron in the present book. Mr. Wain’s own 
contribution to the reawakened interest in the 
‘Romantics—and after’ is the Wordsworth 
essay already mentioned and his ‘Notes on 
Four Victorian Poets’, That each of these 
critics, while paying attention to the Roman- 
tics, is, however, not enamoured of their kind, 
may be seen from the carefully chosen anti- 
thetical statements of Mr. Eliot’s last para- 
graph on Byron—who was, after all, the most 
‘classical’ of the Romantics; and from Mr. 
Wain’s assumption that if ever poetry such as 
Empson’s, ‘with its passion, logic and formal 
beauty were to become widely known .. . it 
would be a sad day for our punch-drunk 
random “romantic” scribblers’. So though a 
revived interest in the Romantics is clearly 
discernible—one thinks especially of Sir Her- 
bert Read’s The True Voice of Feeling, of 
Auden’s The Enchaféd Flood or of his editing of 
Tennyson—there is no question of a conver- 
sion to it in these leading exponents, the one of 
an older, the other of the latest, school of 
critical thought. 


1 Macmillan, 1957. 155. 2 Faber, 1957. 215. 


No, the interest of both these critics—and 
this is symptomatic of our time—is away from 
metaphysical complexity; but it is not towards 
romantic over-simplification. Eliot, in fact, in 
‘Goethe as Sage’ (1955); expressly repudiates 
any suggestion of it. He confesses himself 
alienated from the major English poets of the 
nineteenth century, both of the Romantic 
Movement and of the Victorian period, though 
—and this is axiomatic to Eliot’s criticism— 
it is on ethical rather than on aesthetic grounds 
that he is disenchanted: “Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, Meredith: their philosophy of life 
came to seem to me flimsy, their religious 
foundations insecure.’ His viewpoint—which, 
fundamentally, has never changed—is found in 
a 1935 essay on ‘Religion and Literature’: 
‘The “greatness” of literature cannot be deter- 
mined solely by literary standards; though 
whether . . . it is literature or not can be deter- 
mined only by literary standards.’ This would 
seem to be a criterion acceptable to Mr. Wain 
—which accounts for the strong ‘Puritan’ 
and ‘solemn’ element with which the criticism, 
and the poetry, of ‘Movement’ writers have 
been charged. 

This, however, is something of a digression. 
What has replaced the 1920s’ concern with the 
daring conceits and tortuosities of the Meta- 
physicals is a care for plain, or at any rate 
straightforward, statement; a concern with the 
formal qualities of texture and shape; with 
structure, music, and overall design. Yeats 
had long discovered that ‘Words alone are 
certain good’; and in Four Quartets Eliot is 
repeatedly concerned with the artist’s ineluct- 
able responsibility for his use of words. This 
concern with simplification and ‘formality’ in 
all its aspects is seen in Eliot’s poetry in the 
transition from the paradoxes and ellipses of 
The Waste Land to the (often deceptive) lucidity 
and elaborate musical structure of Four 
Quartets; while in his criticism the interest in 
the intricacies of the Metaphysical poets and 
seventeenth-century dramatists gives way to 
his illuminating study, in Sele ted Essays, of the 
formal ‘achieved simplicity’ of Dante. One of 
the most revealing sidelights on his ideals for 


his own poetry now was yeig in 1942, and 
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reprinted here: “The Music of Poetry’. The 
‘music’ of which Eliot writes is that ‘music’ 
latent in the common speech of its time: a 
music that has played its part in the muted 
harmonies typical of the verse of Wain and the 
poets associated with him—as, for example, in 
the anthology, New Lines. 

A concern with formal qualities in poetic 
practice naturally goes with a revival of interest 
in those poets who have been intimately con- 
cerned with it in the past. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find a widespread interest today 
in ‘classical’ writers, whether the term be used 
of the great writers of antiquity or of our own 
eighteenth-century formalists. The more recent 
work of C. M. Bowra, especially From Virgil to 
Milton, typifies this trend. We find Mr. Wain 
writing a most illuminating historical survey 
of ‘Ovid in English’; while Mr. Eliot has a 
profound, though brief, study of ‘What is a 
Classic?’ (1944) and of ‘Virgil and the Christian 
World’ (1951). When we turn to the English 
scene, his ‘Johnson as Critic and Poet’ (1944) 
chimes with that increased respect that John- 
son’s forthright utterances have been receiving 
in the realm of Shakespearian studies. By 
Eliot’s republishing of his (1936) ‘attack’ on 
Milton and with it his magnificent 1947 re- 
habilitation of him, we can not only see the 
motivation of each but can appreciate the 
reasons underlying the change in attitude—as 
we can in his essay on ‘Goethe as Sage’. 

I should like to have been able to discuss 
more fully the other contents of Mr. Wain’s 
book: his balanced common sense on ‘Restora- 
tion Comedy and the Modern Critic’, where 
so much writing on the subject is exaggerated 
and partisan; his ‘Notes on Four Victorian 
Poets’; his championship of Arnold Bennett; 
and his discriminating assessments of Ezra 
Pound and William Empson; or—the only 
failure in the book—his thin and unsatisfying 
review of Dylan Thomas’s Collected Poems. 
Common sense, plain speaking, are the out- 
standing characteristics of Mr. Wain’s writing; 
but these things have their limitations. In 
dealing with poetry of the complexity of 
Dylan Thomas’s, common sense is not enough; 
and our conviction of the validity of his 
opinions is not increased by such phrases as 
‘Miss Sitwell, who is simply not interested in 
the ordinary processes of being intelligent’ 


(where he means, if he means anything, ‘in- 
telligible’, not ‘intelligent’) ; or ‘Meanwhile we 
want a little less gas about Thomas and some 
criticism that really talks turkey and gets down 
to particular instances.’ Back-slapping matiness 
of this kind has little to do with serious criticism, 
for it is entirely unconstructive; as it is, in the 
Restoration Comedy essay, to call Charles IT 
‘a flop’. 

Besides the essays of Mr. Eliot already 
discussed must be mentioned the excellent 
and amusing self-criticism of his first three 
plays in ‘Poetry and Drama’; the study of the 
audience a poet envisages in “The Three Voices 
of Poetry’; and—the most relevant to our 
purpose—‘The Frontiers of Criticism’. If the 
last is put beside Mr. Wain’s “The Literary 
Critic in the University’, some interesting 
viewpoints emerge. 

Mr. Eliot is, in a sense, dealing here with the 
subject of this article: he tries to trace some of 
the changes that have occurred in literary 
criticism since he wrote his influential ‘Func- 
tion of Criticism’ essay in 1923. He modestly 
attributes the genesis of the New Criticism, 
however, to I. A. Richards’s Principles of 
Literary Criticism (1925). Mr. Eliot, by implica- 
tion, likens himself to Johnson writing at the 
end of a literary tradition to which he himself 
belongs; while a critic of today he compares 
to Coleridge, who established the relevance 
of philosophy, aesthetics, and psychology ,to 
literary criticism, and who was ‘defending the 
merits and criticizing the weaknesses of a new 
style’. For ‘philosophy, aesthetics and psycho- 
logy’ the representative of the New Criticism 
must substitute ‘social science, the study of 
language and semantics’. The purpose of his 
inquiry is to discover how far the use of these 
ancillaries may, in fact, have tended to turn 
literary criticism into a pursuit of things beyond 
its legitimate boundaries: things good and 
valuable in themselves, but not, strictly speak- 
ing, literary criticism at all. 

For another main cause of what Mr. Eliot 
calls ‘the transformation of literary criticism 
in our time’ it is necessary to quote him at 
length: 

‘The increasing attention given to the 
study of English and American literature in 
our universities and indeed in our schools, 
has led to a situation in which many critics 
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are teachers, and many teachers are critics. 
I am far from deploring this situation: most 
of the really interesting criticism today is the 
work of men of letters who have found their 
way into universities, and of scholars whose 
critical activity has been first exercised in 
the classroom. And nowadays, when serious 
literary journalism is an inadequate, as well 
as a precarious means of support for all but 
a very few, this is as it must be. Only, it 
means that the critic today may have a 
somewhat different contact with the world, 
and be writing for a somewhat different 
audience from that of his predecessors. I have 
the impression that serious criticism now is 
being written for a different, a more limited 
though not necessarily a smaller public 
than was that of the nineteenth century.’ 


Both these trends, then—the use of ancillary 
studies and the emergence of a school of 
university lecturer-critics—he clearly thinks 
desirable; though he is alive to certain dangers 
inherent in both. From the merging of criticism 
and scholarship comes ‘the criticism by ex- 
planation of origins’, of which he cites The 
Road to Xanadu as the supreme example: it 
fulfils its own object most admirably; but it 
does nothing to increase our understanding 
and enjoyment of the poems it examines—the 
test of its ultimate validity. He sees, too, the 
danger of excessive reliance on causal explana- 
tion, at its greatest in critical biography; and 
he criticizes on this point both Sir Herbert 
Read’s and F. W. Bateson’s books on Words- 
worth—though Bateson’s is singled out by 
Wain for praise. 

The second type of criticism that has grown 
up in these years is the line-by-line, stanza-by- 
stanza analysis, draining every drop of mean- 
ing out of the poem, an analysis divorced from 
any consideration of the author or his other 
works: ‘the lemon-squeezer school of criticism’, 
Mr. Eliot calls it. This method of the Cam- 
bridge school has latent in it the assumption of 
one, and only one, right meaning of a poem. 
This is the heresy of Dr. Leavis—though he is 
never actually named—and it has become 
widespread and influential. It acted as a 
wholesome corrective to the subjective gush of 
‘impressionistic’ criticism against which Mr. 
Eliot’s earlier essay inveighed; but it has its 


dangers of desiccation and of reducing a poem 
to mere mechanics: we analyse every word and 
find, too late, the poem, in its organic unity, 
has vanished. | 

Thirty years ago Mr. Eliot defined the func- 
tion of criticism as ‘the elucidation of works of 
art and the correction of taste’. Today, more 
modestly, he sees it as ‘the promotion of the 
understanding and enjoyment of literature’. If 
that is the function of the critic’s work we 
should, as Mr. Eliot says in the paragraph 
quoted, expect to find it being increasingly 
exercised by university dons; for those who are 
most likely to benefit from their guidance will, 
in ever greater numbers in this egalitarian age, 
be attending the universities. It is, therefore, 
difficult to agree with the main point of Mr. 
Wain’s final essay, “The Literary Critic in the 
University’—written at the point at which he 
resigned, after eight years, his lecturership at 
Reading. ‘Literary criticism’, he maintains, 
‘is a discussion between equals.’ But is not this 
slightly disingenuous? If it were ever true— 
and that is doubtful—it is, in an age of in- 
creasing specialization, ob ofa and pro- 


gressively less true. “The job of a university 
teacher in English Literature is, as I see it,’ he 
goes on, ‘to take people at a walking pace 
through the major works of the English tradi- 
tion and see they have some inkling of what the 
authors thought they were saying. Clever stuff 
about what they were really saying and exactly 
why one is preferable to another, can come 
later.’ By ‘later’ he means that a candidate for 
a higher degree should be| permitted to write 
a critical essay on an author rather than be 
expected to do research on| some minor theme 
—research to which by temperament or 
interest he is little inclined. Until something 
like that is acceptable to the universities, he sees 
no place for the literary critic in them. He does 
not believe that criticism|can be taught at 
undergraduate level: “The university teacher 
is there because he knows more than his 
students, because he can discriminate better 
than they can—for this discrimination is some- 
thing that he cannot, in any case, teach them.’ 
True; but surely he can inculcate standards of 
reference, orders of procedure, by which per- 
ception may be sharpened and discrimination 
developed? Much of the New Criticism, inside 
or outside the university, must stand or fall by 
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that. ‘It is’, writes Mr. Eliot, ‘in the relation is not the university’s special province and 
of our enjoyment of a poem to our enjoyment __ responsibility to inculcate just that in its literary 
of other poems that taste is shown.’ “Taste’ and _ studies, it is difficult to see upon whom else 
‘discrimination’ are synonyms here; and if it that responsibility is to fall. 


Eurydice 


NX first the grief was real and the great cry 

Torn from his breast, a masterpiece of song 
Haunting the earth. 

But those loved the most take the least time to die. 

After the last kiss who would wish their death long 
Like a hard birth? 


Soon she became, whom he mourned, his passport to fame. 
He fed like a singing almond tree on her death, 

Sucking her bones. 
His home was a shrine to which the entire world came 
Awed by the fire and eloquence of his breath 

That made the stones, 


It is said, and the trees, dance. Then one day 
In the midst of his song his voice broke like a glass. 
And the silence then 
Shook more than sound with joy the world with dismay. 
The rocks froze in the soil; withered to brown the grass 
Drooped like a fen. 


Voiceless he rose. The stillness of his grief 

Grew like a white flame round him, searing, burning; 
In that fixed trance 

He tunnelled into her grave like a common thief. 

Ah, then Eurydice’s voice set the stopped world turning, 
Made the heart dance. 


She sang in that savage place confounding the dark, 

Her voice unlocked by his silence, his speechless tongue. 
No catalogued bird— 

Phoenix or Nightingale, Wydah or simple Lark— 

Could match the sound of the beauty that then was sung 
By the voice interred 
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Of a girl gone under the stone of death. The story 

As told records a tragic end; but it lies. | 
For the end was not when 

That groping youth saw his lost girl with his eyes’ 

In a killing glance; his blind search was the glory 
Love was then. 


Lockhart’s Notes on Paradise 
By W. M. PARKER 


orE has been written about John Gibson 

Lockhart’s qualities as biographer, novel- 
ist, and poet than about his contributions to 
scholarship and criticism, and least of all 
about the unusual knowledge he showed as 
commentator or annotator. Any fresh evidence 
of his interpretative gifts in the latter capacity, 
therefore, is of distinct value, and such is 
revealed in autograph notes he wrote for 
Books III to VI of Milton’s Paradise Lost. These 
are contained on interleaved sheets in a copy 
of the second volume of the third (1826) edition 
of Henry John Todd’s Poetical Works of Milton. 
Evidently they were prepared with a view to a 
revision of that edition, but they have remained 
unnoticed until now and have never appeared 
in published form.’ The special features of 
Lockhart’s knowledge which emerge from the 
following extracts are his familiarity with the 
classics, wide range of philological study, and 
the analysis of the prosodic and aesthetic 
elements of Milton’s genius. It should be re- 
marked that in addition to his own notes 
Lockhart either amends or entirely deletes 
some of Todd’s footnotes. 

Lockhart commences with these general 
remarks at the opening of Book III: ‘Milton in 
one of his prose works claims for a poet “‘soar- 
ing in the high region of his fancies, with his 
garland & singing robes about him” the 
privilege of speaking of his own personal cir- 
cumstances without apology. Of this privilege 
he avails himself in three episodes—the open- 
ing passages of the third, seventh, & ninth 

' The work, with the unpublished autograph notes, 
was purchased in 1934 from the late Major-General Sir 
Walter Maxwell-Scott, Bt., of Abbotsford, by the 


National Library of Scotland, where it is available as 
MS. 1629. 


JOHN SMIT 


Lost 


books. It has been asserted, & is probably true, 
that no parts of the poem are more frequently 
read or more universally admired than these. 
We are surprised as well as delighted to find 
the mighty genius whose eagle wing commonly 
bears him into regions too elevated for the ken 
of ordinary mortals, descending to private & 
domestic circumstances with a no less graceful 
flight. In the passage before us [beginning “‘Hail, 
holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born”’] we 
are ushered into the very presence of the poet 
as he sits veiled with the majesty of darkness, 
for from him issues no tone of querulous 
petulance or impious repining, but the strain 
of dignified pathos in which he laments his 
deprivation renders him the object of a pro- 
founder veneration—a holier though more 
melancholy interest. We are awestruck with 
the conviction that though external & material 
light visit not his vainly-rolling orbs, a light 
from heaven directs his path, & “his mind 
through all her powers irradiates”, prompting 
that harmony and wisdom which he pours 
forth as a flood.’ | 

Book III, line 11: 


The rising world of waters dark and deep. 


Todd’s note: ‘For the world was only ina - ‘ 


state of fluidity, when the igh was created. See 
Gen, 1.2.3. The verse is plainly formed upon 
this of Spenser, Faer. Qu. 1.1.39.’ Lockhart’s 
note: ‘This coincidence of expression—like 
many others which the industry of the critics 
has discovered—is merely accidental, since the 
ideas present to the minds of the two poets 
were totally different—Spenser speaking of the 
ocean as one portion of the globe—Milton of 
the entire world before it had acquired con- 
sistence from Chaos.’ 
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Book III, lines 19-21: 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 
Though hard and rare. 


Lockhart here quotes Milton’s lines 948-9 
of Book IT: 
O’er bog, or steep, through straight, rough, 

dense or rare 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his 

way. 
He then remarks: ‘If the common reading be 
understood as giving to hard & rare the sense of 
difficult & seldom the following considerations 
appear sufficient to overthrow it. 1st: That 
Milton commonly uses the word rare, as in the 
passage just quoted, in its philosophical sense, 
descriptive of one of the states of matter. 2nd: 
That if he had here used it in the vulgar sense 
of “seldom” his assertion would have been 
false inasmuch as no one ever performed the 
journey before or after Satan, since Sin & Death 
constructed the bridge immediately after his 
passage. If it be understood to mean that the 
descent & re-ascent were “dense & rare”, we 
may observe that there might be successive 
or alternating, but could not be co-existing states 
of matter, & thus again the text will require 
through.’ 
Book III, lines 168-9: 

O Soa, in whom my soul hath chief delight, 

Son of my bosom. 


Lockhart’s note: ‘“‘This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased”: Matt. iii. 17. 
“The only begotten Son which is in the bosom 
of the Father”: John 1. 18.’ 


Book III, line 170: 
My word, my wisdom, and effectual might. 
Lockhart’s note: ‘ ‘““His name was called the 
Word of God”: Rev. xix. 13. “Christ the 
power of God, & the wisdom of God”: 1 Cor. 
i, 24.” 
Book ITI, line 183: 
Some I have chosen of peculiar grace. 
Lockhart’s note: ‘Our poet here states the 
Baxterian doctrine that while the benefits of 
Christ’s death were open to all, they were in- 
evitably &, as it were, by constraint extended 
to some—chosen of peculiar grace.’ 


Book III, line 234: 
Atonement for himself. 

Lockhart’s note: “The Lawyer in the Spanish 
Curate says I have been attoning two most 
wrangling neighbours.’ 

Book IIT, line 359: 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream. 

Lockhart’s note: “The critics absurdly object- 
ed to the river rolling over the flowers, but 
compare Ausonius’s exquisite description of 
the Moselle— 

Spectaris vitreo per levia terga profundo, 

. .- liquidarum et lapsus aquarum 

Prodit caerulea dispersas luce figuras: 

Quod sulcata levi crispatur arena meatu, 

Inclinata tremunt viridi quod gramina 

Usque sub ingenuis agitatae fontibus herbae 

Vibrantes patiuntur aquas lucetque latetque 

Calculus et viridem distinguit glarea 

muscum.’ 
Book III, lines 416-17: 
Thus they in Heaven, above the starry sphere 
Their happy hours in joy and hymning spent. 

Lockhart’s note: “The whole of this celestial 
chorus should be compared with the fourth & 
fifth chapters of the Revelation. They evidently 
form a choral ode, dividing the first & second 
acts of that stately tragedy—the admonition 
of the churches & the breaking of the seals. 
From them the poet has taken not only the 
general conception of this magnificent passage, 
but all the details of the gorgeous imagery with 
which it is resplendent. The glories of the 
throne—the crowns prostrated in reverence— 
the harps ever tuned & the chorus swelling 
with ten thousand times ten thousand & thou- 
sands of thousands of angelic voices are all 
found in the original.’ 

Book ITI, line 516: 
Each stair mysteriously was meant, etc. 

Lockhart’s note: “The Puritan divines were 
fond of expounding Jacob’s ladder, each step 
of which they described as typical of some 
virtue by which we reach heaven—they usually 
ranked humility as the highest. So in Dante, 
Faith, Hope & Charity.’ 

Book III, lines 528-9: 
A passage down to the Earth, a passage wide, 
Wider by far than that of after-times. 
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Lockhart’s note: ‘While man was yet sinless, 
the intercourse between Heaven & Earth was 
more intimate & comprehensive than under 
the Jewish or even the Christian dispensation.’ 
Book III, lines 568-70: 

Like those Hesperian gardens fam’d of old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales, 
Thrice happy isles. 


Lockhart’s note: ‘For a description of the 
garden of the Hesperides see Euripides Hip- 
polytus 742 seq & the passage of Pindar there 
imitated Olymp. II. Compare Hom. Od. 4.563 
seq. and Hesiod Theog. 274 and 517 and it 
will be seen that in placing the gardens of the 
Hesperides in Elysium as our poet does here 
and in Comus 980 seq, he follows the more 
ancient poets; although Pliny (V. 5. Vi, 36) 
when the progress of discovery had removed 
Atlas to the western extremity of Africa, & 
banished Elysium to the traditional islands 
of the West, acknowledging the variety of 
opinions respecting the site of the Hesperian 
gardens, placed them in Cyrene, and was 
followed by Lucan ix. 155 seq. Claudian de 
laud: Stil. 1. 251 seq., and all the later geo- 
graphers & poets.’ Lockhart adds beneath 
this note: “To be expanded into an excursus.’ 


Book III, lines 596-8: 
If stone, carbuncle most or chrysolite, 


Ruby or topaz, to the twelve that shone 
In Aaron’s breast-plate. 


Lockhart’s note: ‘Having named the four 
gems most remarkable for radiance and trans- 
parency, he says to the twelve—i.e. & all the 
rest up to the whole twelve &c. The char- 
acteristics & virtues of precious stones were a 
favourite subject of study with the Arabians, 
who introduced it into Europe & it became 
very popular in the literature of the middle 
ages. The carbuncle was supposed to have the 
property of emitting light, as all readers of 
the Arabian Nights well know. Chaucer men- 
tions it in the Romaunt of the Rose. 


But all before right subtilly 

A fine carbuncle set same I: 

The stone so clere was & so bright, 

That all so soon as it was night; 

Men mighten se to go for nede 

A mile or two in length or trede. 
Warton, Hist: E. P.’ 
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Book III, lines 716-18: 

And this ethereal quintessence of Heaven 

Flew upward, spirited with various forms, 

That rolled orbicular, and turn’d to stars. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘Besides the four elements, 
there is another fifth, of which the aetherial 
bodies consist; and its motion is also different, 
for it is orbicular.’ 
Book IV, lines 20-23: 
The Hell within him, for within him Hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One step no more than from himself can fly 
By change of place. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘So in the Wife for a 
Month— 

Death is unwelcome never 

Unless it be to tortured minds & sick souls 

That make their own Hells.’ 
Book IV, line 32: 

O thou, that, with surpassing glory crowned. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘Milton at first meditated 
a Tragedy on the Fall of Man, of which this 
was to have been the opening speech. The 
Phoenissae of Euripides also opens with an 
address to the Sun.’ 
Book IV, line 91: 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery. 

Lockhart’s note: 

‘O what a fall 

Is this! to have been so, and now to be 

The only best in wrong & infamy. 

Faithful Shepherdess.’ 
Book IV, lines 264-5: 
Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove. 


Lockhart’s note: ‘What poet has left the ~ 


breath of spring unnoticed? Catullus, however, 
mentions vernal airs in a passage much too 
beautiful to be omitted here: 
Virgo 
Regia, quam suavis expirans castus odores 
Lectulus in molli complexu matris alebat; 
Quales Eurotae progignunt flumina myrtos, 
Aurave distinotos educit verna colores. 


Nupt: Pel. et Thet: 89’ [‘Carmen’, lxiv, lines 
86-go]. 
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Book IV, line 406: 
His couchant watch. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘End, and, or ant is the old 
termination of our present participle, as ant is 
in French. Rennenda, running; slayand, slay- 
ing &c. The A. S. pp. ends in ende, the Maeso 
Gothic in ando, the Islandic in ande.’ 

Book IV, line 543: 
Levell’d his evening rays. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘So in Comus he speaks of 
the ray of a light from a cottage-window as “‘a 
long levelled rule of streaming light”. . .. He 
repeatedly speaks of rays of light in a similar 
manner.’ 

Book IV, lines 558-9: 
Impress the air, and shows the mariner 
From what point of his compass to beware. 


After quoting four lines from Homer’s Jliad, - 


Lockhart remarks: “The fusion of these pas- 
sages into one simile deserves the attention of 
the critical reader, as a remarkable instance 
of what Dr. Johnson calls “‘the sublimation of 
Milton’s learning”’.’ 
Book IV, lines 593-5: 


Incredible how swift, had thither roll’d 

Diurnal, or this less volubil earth, 

By shorter flight to the east, had left him 

there. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘According to the system 
of Copernicus. Here, as elsewhere, Milton 
cautiously avoids deciding between any of the 
conflicting systems of natural philosophy, en- 
tertaining, probably, the sentiment ascribed 
by the satirist to the shade of Aristotle, “that 
new systems of nature are but new fashions, 
which will vary in every age; and that even 
those who pretend to demonstrate them from 
mathematical principles, will flourish but a 
short period of time, & be out of vogue when 
that is determined”’.’ 


Book IV, lines 702-3: 
Broider’d the ground, more colour’d than with 


stone 
Of costliest emblem. 


Lockhart’s note: ‘Milton metaphorically 
employs the name of almost every process of 
art for producing variety of colour to describe 
the various hues with which the earth is 
decked. The process of damasking, in which 


figures are formed by a particular disposition 
of the thread in weaving; of enamelling, which 
produces rich & varied colours by the fusion of 
certain metals with the materials of glass; 
of embroidery, which is varied by different 
coloured threads; and mosaick-work, in which 
ingenuity displays itself by the elegant arrange- 
ment of various-coloured pebbles or shells.’ 
Book IV, lines 705-6: 
In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequester’d, though but 
feign’d. 

Lockhart’s note to this passage is a piece 
of eloquent prose. “The exuberance of this 
description’, he remarks, ‘may at first sight 
appear to subject Milton to the reproach which 
has been justly cast upon some of the later 
Roman poets. That on such occasions they 
appear rather ambitious of the excellence of 
the Painter than of that peculiar to the Poet; 
that they endeavour to perfect their picture by 
multiplying the strokes of their pencil, & that, 
leaving nothing to be supplied by the imagina- 
tion, they send the reader away rather satiated 
than delighted. But the minuteness which 
wearies us in Statius and Claudian displays the 
puny effort of a feeble wing to compensate its 
inability to soar by skimming the surface of 
unbounded plains. They never touch the great 
moral sympathies of our nature, nor ever set 
before us golden visions of a happier existence. 
When Milton luxuriates amid such scenes he 
descends to them as to a resting place where he 
may recreate his vigour & calm the eagerness 
of an excited imagination. In the address 
of Eve to Adam—v. 635—all the charms of 
nature serve only to move with softer impulse 
those feelings which thrill the bosom with the 
purest delight. The reply of Adam—v. 677— 
raises before us spiritual existences in all their 
mystery indeed, but in an aspect of bene- 
volence; and while celestial voices strike upon 
the wrapt ear of the listener, vistas of another 
state are opened, interminable to the boldest 
glance of imagination. From these elevated 
regions of fancy he leads us down to scenes 
glittering with every beauty & redolent of 
every perfume with which earth can charm 
the sense, and surely no description can be too 
elaborate which is to recal us from such imagi- 
nary splendours to the realities of nature.’ 
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Book IV, lines 985-6 et seq.: 

On the other side, Satan, alarm’d, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘The latter part of this 

description of Satan—immoveable as Teneriffe 
or Atlas—lofty as the illimitable firmament—is 
quoted by Wordsworth as an example of the 
sublime imagination of our poet; a faculty 
which delights in plastic & indefinite compari- 
sons, leaving their aptitude & magnificence 
to be variously appreciated according to the 
various power of conception in the mind of the 
reader.’ 


Book V. Referring to Todd’s footnote on Eve’s 
dream where he cites Virgil’s Aen. iv. 466, &c., 
Lockhart has written on the margin: ‘No’, and 
in his own note observes: ‘Dido’s fancy is of 
being pursued by the fury of Aeneas & then of 
wandering solitary & deserted through inter- 
minable paths. Eve is walking alone indeed, but 
neither deserted nor unhappy, in quest of 
Adam whose affectionate & inviting voice she 
imagines she hears at hand. Hitherto her dream 
is of happiness & beauty, and except in the 
solitary expression incomitata not even a verbal 
pedant could have imagined any analogy.’ 
Book V, line 118: 
May come and go, so unapproved. 
Lockhart’s note: ‘I have followed the com- 
mon reading which gives so the meaning of 
‘provided that it be”. If unreproved is preferred 
the point must be after, not before, so. Thus— 
God may come and go so, unreproved. In this 
reading so would signify “‘in this manner”’, as it 
has, namely, in your case. Dr. Todd’s reading 
therefore—May come & go, so unreproved, &c. 
is manifest nonsense.“‘So unapproved”, Ed. rst.’ 
Book V, lines 192-6: 
His Praise, ye Winds, that from four quarters 
blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and, wave your tops, ye 
Pines, 
With every pliant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Lockhart’s note shows a fine appreciation 
of Milton’s prosodic qualities. “The exquisite 
rhythm of these lines in which the winds are 
invoked to murmur & the fountains to warble 
soft adoration is worthy of particular notice. 


The second of them—l. 193—completely dis- 
proves the assertion that monosyllables neces- 
sarily render versification ragged. A more 
musical line can scarcely be cited from the 
poem. See also B. XI, 40. In both cases, how- 
ever, the metre is perfect.’ 
Book V, lines 264-5: 

Or pilot, from amidst the Cyclades 

Delos or Samos first appearing. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘Samos is not one of the 
Cyclades, as the poet appears to represent it, 
but on the coast of Asia Minor.’ 

Book V, line 285: 
Sky-tinctur’d grain. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘Properly the cochineal, 
employed by the poet generally for a brilliant 
dye. Granada was named from granum, the 
cochineal which abounds there, the ancients 
supposing the insect to be a seed.’ 

Book V, line 799: 
Much less for this to be our Lord. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘This line has occasioned 
much perplexity to the commentators. The 
meaning, which had the embarrassment been 
displayed by less able men might have been 
called obvious, appears to be “much less 
introduce an edict for this Being, i.e. Messiah, to 
be our Lord”’.’ 

Book V, lines 896-907, beginning ‘So spake the 
Seraph Abdiel, faithful found’ and ending ‘On 
those proud towers to swift destruction doom’d’. 

Lockhart’s note: ‘In these concluding lines 
we have a specimen of that more polished versi- 
fication with which the poet delights to con- 
clude a splendid passage or any of the formal 
divisions of his work. The numbers roll on with 
encreasing harmony & force until the whole 
strain is concluded in two lines which have 


scarcely any equals in the poem. If the spondee _ ¥ 


in the second place of the last verse were 
regarded as a mere artifice of versification to 
compensate for the deficiency of an accented 
syllable in its predecessor, it would be a beauty, 
but echoing as it does to the sense, it sets before 
us the stately demeanour of the seraph glowing 
with indignant & intrepid loyalty.’ 


Book VI, line 4: 
Unbarr’d the gates of light. 
Lockhart’s note: ‘So Shakespeare—See 


morning opes her golden gates. 3. Henry VI.’ 
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Book VI, lines 202-5: 


Whereat Michael bid sound 

The Arch-Angel trumpet; through the vast of 
Heaven 

It sounded, and the faithful armies rung 

Hosanna to the Highest. 


Lockhart’s note: ‘To ring, is commonly a 
neuter verb, except when applied literally or 
metaphorically to bells; as, Heaven rung with 
jubilee—resounded, reechoed; but to ring a 
peal, to ring changes &c. In this place however 
it is used as an active verb without any allusion 
to bell or metal, unless the true reading should 


be sung.’ With this Lockhart left off his 
annotations, although the volume continues 
to the end of Book VI. 

Later, when reviewing Lord Robertson’s 
poems in the Quarterly Review of September 
1845, and considering Milton’s blank verse, 
Lockhart observed that even in him there 
are ‘the multitude of passages which are 
hardly readable; and so, too, is there present 
the inimitable beauty of his diction, its won- 
drous picturesque effect, its mingled learning 
and sweetness, its music and its force, above 
all, on grand occasions, its unapproachable 
sublimity’. 


First Fire Made 


(A cautionary tale) 

URELY it was like this: at smack of tool 

On obdurate stone a spark flew on to the dry 
Heaped grass, and a cobra of smoke uncoiled and swayed 
In the wind’s inciting breath, opened its mouth and 
Shot out a tongue of flame. Then in the man’s eyes, 
Deep under the wedge of brow, an answering flame 
Of bewilderment and terror flared and changed 
To awe; he cowered against his quailing woman, 
And then both turned and ran for dear, dear life. 


Of course, he’d seen fire before: it was a god 

That came sometimes in thunderstorms when lightning 
Stabbed the rotted corpses of trees, a god 

He feared in his mind’s dark cave and intrepid but 

So childish heart. But now this awful finding 

That he could by an act of magic summon 

The god just when he chose, that in his hands 
Smouldered a power outside his understanding, 

More inconceivable than his nightmare dreams! 


Yet he got used to the fact in time, and habit 
Rubbed out the mark of that first shock. He began 
To regard the god as servant, to accept his power | 
As a matter of course. So the miracle became 

A means to an end in living or an exciting 

Toy, and precarious mastery bred conceit. 
Learning the natural law he grew cocksure, 
Ignored its warning until one night he woke 

To escape, in his smarting skin, the furious flames. 


FALLON WEBB 
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A Note on the 1890s 


By PAUL WEST 
(Assistant Professor of English, University of Newfoundland) 


HE eighteen-nineties, in both England and 

France, witnessed a self-conscious grouping 
of professed men of taste. The petulance of The 
Yellow Book, the weary contempt of The Savoy’s 
editorials, issued to a large extent from the 
perturbation of young men who witnessed the 
decreasing prestige, and foresaw the eventual 
calling into question, of the social class from 
which they had stemmed and to which they 
appealed. It has often been observed that these 
young men looked towards France. The 
following passage, which appeared in Le 
Décadent for April 1886, epitomizes the aes- 
thete’s outlook, his habit of expounding per- 
sonal prejudice in the form of axiom: 


‘Art must be the preserve of an élite of 
enlightened spirits, a kind of esoteric priest- 
hood. In spite of the egalitarian trend of our 
time, art will become increasingly impene- 
trable to the crowd. .. .’ 


Such pronouncements abounded in the little 
aesthetic magazines which flickered into 
existence during the ‘nineties and died before 
the century closed. Stefan George’s Blatter fiir 
die Kunst laid down the law in a fashion no less 
certain. “The ART OF THE SPIRIT... an 
art for art’ would preserve genuine art by 
appealing only to those few who did not con- 
fuse art with something else. ‘People nowadays 
confuse art (literature) with reportage, a 
category to which most of our narratives 
(legends, romances) belong.’ Art, as Mallarmé 
was always proclaiming, involved an abstrac- 
tion from life simply because the abstraction 
was better worth having. One had to be faith- 
ful to what one had abstracted: it was foolish 
to try to involve it with life again. 

Much of the literary activity of the ’nineties 
aimed at securing rights for the arts. Many 
small magazines repeated and filled in the 
detail of Matthew Arnold’s earlier remon- 
strance. ‘Comparatively few people care for 
art at all, and most of these care for it because 
they mistake it for something else.’ This, 
written by Arthur Symons, serves to remind us 
that he, like several of his contemporaries, had 
moments of seriousness for which he is forgot- 
ten, and moments of frivolity and extrava- 


gance for which he is remembered. Laurence 
Binyon, in The Dome (an aesthetic periodical 
which ran from 1897 to 1900), expressed 
another of the artist’s major grievances: 


‘There have been amateurs who deserved 
the name of artist, who have sought to ad- 
vance more than merely to adorn the cause 
of art. Especially in England: for nowhere 
else has art been esteemed so little as a 
serious side of life, nowhere has discourage- 
ment run so strongly towards an entire 
devotion to it.’ 


Ruskin had misled a large section of the 
public. His lectures and books exerted an 
influence then no less certainly than today, 
crowding the shelves of the second-hand deal- 
ers, they exert none. More than one late Vic- 
torian publisher sold a book by announcing 
that Mr. Ruskin had taken a deep interest in 
this matter: that is, Mr. Ruskin had not read 
the book, but definitely favoured this type of 
reading. Ruskin had encouraged the public 
to give art the wrong kind of attention. Ernest 
Vizetelly, who translated and published Zola, 
suffered imprisonment and abuse for trying 
to combat an outlook whose preoccupation 
with rectitude quenched the desire for aes- 
thetic delight. One writer in The Dome pro- 
tested against ‘the efforts of certain writers to 
make every work of art serve as a kind of 
ethical motor-car . . . intended to carry the 
great Many Headed along the highway to- 
ward the Perfect Public Morality of some 
centuries hence’. That hits out not only at 
the Watts tradition in painting but also at 
Shaw and his championing of Ibsen. Real | 
philistines did not judge art at all. They knew - 
and thought only what their newspapers told 
them. They learned from The Times that the 
first number of The Yellow Book was ‘a com- 
bination of English rowdyism and French 
lubricity’. And they believed it. But another 
section of the public, once scandalized by 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, read Jude the 
Obscure and flooded the correspondence columns 
of the respectable Literary World with scathing 
indignation. They were repelled by the ‘miry 
depths’ of ‘this unwholesome product’ written 
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by a man whom no one considered as an aes- 
thete. But they had read the novel. In that fact 
alone there was some ground for hope: the 
sincere, propagandizing aesthete had a point 
from which to proceed. 

But, whether he realized it or not, he was 
being obliged to proceed in a novel way. To- 
wards the end of the century, that community 
of interest in all matters intellectual, which 
seems to us so admirable a feature of Victorian 
society, began to break up. The intelligentsia 
split up into élites. Interest in literature became 
a specialized activity; and the literary con- 
tribution was elbowed out of the weeklies and 
reviews into coterie periodicals. To generalize 
in this way is to manceuvre as neatly and as far 
from the facts as remains useful. Once we 
inquire into possible interactions of events, we 
are compelled to qualify our arguments so 
much as to make them circular. It was no 
doubt for the best that aesthetes founded 
periodicals which were entirely their own. A 
display of scorn such as Henry Harland con- 
ducted in The Yellow Book would not have been 
tolerated in a serious newspaper or weekly. 
If the scorn were for purposes of emotional 
relief only, it was better for the display to take 
place in the favourable and semi-private atmo- 
sphere of the little magazine. Or again, if the 
scorn were a part of the propaganda for a new 
attitude to the arts, it was to the advantage of 
the new attitude to have its supporters bound 
together, made compact and pungent by the 
group-feeling which a coterie periodical fosters. 
Further, if a new form of art is to be introduced, 
it might as well be introduced in the pages of 
those little magazines to which the conserva- 
tive outlook of the general public might even- 
tually compel it to return. 

Pure art—nothing but the sensuous thrill 
and the random illumination—could not have 
been expected to suit the mind which had been 
nurtured on Dickens, Tupper, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. But in matters of art there 
is no right or wrong; only what is familiar and 
what is not. So the aesthete might say that the 
general reader is entitled to express disapproval 
of an innovation, but not on moral grounds. 
Now there are tactless ways of bringing an 
innovation to the public notice; and the least 
tactful is often the most successful. One way 
of attracting attention was to be shocking or 


strange. ‘ “‘Let us be strange!” is the final cry 
of decadence. If we cannot attract by the excel- 
lence of our work or appeal by its beauty, let us at 
least startle a jaded public by our eccentricity. 
It must, perforce, turn and glance at us if only 
we are strange enough.’ This comment from 
the Literary World throws light upon the aes- 
thetic protest. It excites suspicion as to the 
purpose of that protest. Did creditable motives 
lose approval through being taken over by 
irresponsible persons? Is there not, for instance, 
something wilful in this sneer at the ‘amateur’ 
pianist? “To it passion and pedal are synony- 
mous. Its technique is earnest and incompetent, 
as a Salvation Army captain determined to 
prevail over Satan at all costs.’ That appears 
in The Dome. Some victories of pointed con- 
descension are so easy as to be hardly worth 
scoring. Too often the aesthete seems to move 
from a harmless and pointless frivolity into 
expressing grievances which he has no desire 
to see redressed. There cannot have been much 
real encounter with the public. Aesthetic 
periodicals had a very small sale; and the 
public made a fuss over the ‘decadence’ only 
because the public liked a scandal. In this 
instance, however, in taking the decadence 
at its reported or face value, the public erred 
only in overestimating its extent. The editor- 
ials of The Yellow Book and The Dome suggest 
passionate self-dramatizations upon which we 
are made to look. The performance is barren. 
One wonders if the claim for art’s immunity 
from the everyday world and from conventional! 
morality has been made merely to facilitate 
performances of this kind. But one aesthete, 
Arthur Symons, seems to have cherished 
an ambition which, in the practical world 
where genuine appreciation is partial or rare, 
looks incompatible with the advocacy of so 
refined a genre as the symbolism of Mallarmé: 


‘The crowd never really loves art, it 
resents art as a departure from its level of 
mediocrity; and fame comes to an artist 
only when there are sufficient intelligent 
individuals in the crowd to force their 
opinion upon the resisting mass of the others, 
in the form of a fashion which it is supposed 
to be unintelligent not to adopt.’ 


So the artist can win fame only through a 
confidence-trick played upon those people 
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whose pretensions to culture exceed their 
intelligence. It is interesting that Symons 
should have wondered about fame. We should 
be priggish to object if Symons had stated a 
belief in the ultimate educability of the crowd. 
Since he did not, but obviously wanted the 
best of both worlds—the afternoon with the 
faun and the rest of the day with the crowd— 
we cannot but value him less and trust him 
less as the serious and convinced spokesman 
of an esoteric art. Even the symbolism might 
be a trick to win fame, a trick ‘in the form of a 
fashion which it is supposed to be unintelligent 
not to adopt’. It is unlikely; but the idea, even 
in theoretical play, does come to mind; and 
Symons should not have allowed it to do so. 

As a matter of fact, the intelligent but not 
highbrow Pall Mall Magazine managed to 
discern some merit in the aesthetic movement 
and some capability of betterment in the 
crowd: 


‘A concerted movement, systematically 
directed to a certain end, was required to 
focus public attention and to create an 
interest in art among those who were neither 
professed aesthetes nor wealthy patrons. Art 
has been brought into more immediate 
contact with everyday life and everyday 
people, and whether aestheticism be fashion- 
able or unfashionable matters not now.’ 


But we should remark that this improvement 
of taste probably had more to do with the 
furnishings of houses than with the habilitation 
of serious and strange contemporary literature. 

The ’nineties witnessed a number of changes 
in society which, in a negative way, seem to 
have seriously affected the outlook of the 
aesthetes. The Yellow Book deplored the emer- 
gence of the ‘Average Man’: 

‘Some books, in their uncouthness, their 
awkwardness, their boisterousness, in their 
violation of the decencies of art, in their low 
truckling to the tastes of the purchaser, in 
their commonness, their vulgarity, in their 
total lack of suppleness and distinction, are 
the very Dogs of Bookland. The Average 
Man loves ’em.’ 


Here the scoffing is aimed at someone very 
different from the indifferent bourgeois. Books 
of the type described were certainly being 
contrived and published in increasing abun- 


dance. The Publishers’ Circular Conspectus for 1886 
states that 969 new novels were published 
during the year. The figure for 1899 is 1,825. 
It is interesting to note that many of these 
novels, intended for the new working-class 
reader, were written by ladies of the middle 
class. The setting of the stories is invariably 
somewhere in the colonies or a fairly prosperous 
middle-class household. We might even enter- 
tain the theory that these ladies were satisfying 
an impulse towards group-expression, in the 
same way as the working-class expressed them- 
selves in the music-hall. 
‘What is obvious and indisputable,’ says 
The Yellow Book on another occasion, 
‘is this: that with the dissemination of igno- 
rance through the length and breadth of our 
island, by means of the Board School, a 
mighty and terrible change has been wrought 
in the character both of the majority of 
readers and of the majority of writers. The 
‘gentleman and scholar” who still flourished 
when I was young, has sunken into unim- 
portance both as reader and as writer. The 
bagman and the stockbroker’s clerk (and 
their lady wives and daughters) ’ave 
usurped his plyce and his influence as 
readers; and the pressman has picked up his 
fallen pen... .’ 


We can begin to see how these events 

to affect the aesthete, to intensify the isolated 
and self-intoxicated spirit of the movement he 
upheld. Having grappled with, or at least 
sustainedly abused, the mulishness of a bour- 
geois public, the aesthete is confronted with 
another new-grown body of non-listeners. This 
body is in fact Matthew Arnold’s Populace. 
And so the aesthete, who has just achieved or 
become resigned to a position of self-possessed 
exclusiveness, sees the vast body of the in- 
different extend even farther. Without his 
moving, he becomes distanced from an even 
larger section of his countrymen. And this 
unhappy development cannot but have com- 
pelled him to cultivate even farther his sepa- 
rateness. 

It is likely that the ‘personality’ or ‘fable’ 
of the eighteen-nineties has spoiled the recep- 
tion of the decade’s ideas. Our views of the 
*nineties have perhaps been distorted by at- 
tempts to credit the decade with an originality 
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which it did not in every respect possess. The 
literary coterie was nothing new. But the 
cliques of the ’nineties, compared with the Lake 
poets, with the Lespinasse salons, with the 
groups presided over by the Countess of 
Pembroke or Lady Bradford respectively, 
have a pungency and direction which seems 
new. Certainly, if the campaign on behalf of 


taste did not inspire its supporters with a sense 
of responsibility, it did at least confer a half- 
legitimate air upon their severities of statement. 
The air was only half-legitimate because the 
campaign was theoretically a means to an end 
and became, in practice, a game played for its 
own sake. That was the real decadence for 
which the decade seems original. 


Advice from the Heart 
(For Jean) 


OLD fast the hand; let your light fingers 
H Conjure this kingdom, our private Samarkand, 
Under the menacing sky. 


Engross the eye; let your clear image 
Mark my pilgrimage, outliving the lie 
Half wished for, half unsaid. 
Engage the head; let your so brittle 
Music inhabit my tall and stilted 
Logics like a candleglow. 
And letting all go, hold fast the heart— 
These three apart, head, eye and hand, 
Building less wisely than they know, 
Raise fortresses on sand. 


HOWARD SERGEANT 


Theatre Notes 


Time and Again (Theatre Royal, Brighton) ; 
The Potting Shed (Lyric); The Iceman Cometh 
(Winter Garden); Epitaph for George Dillon 
(Royal Court); A Touch of the Sun (Saville) ; 
Dinner with the Family (New). 


ARLIER this year the Lunts were in this 
E country in a play by a young Swiss drama- 
tist, Friedrich Duerrenmatt. It seemed a great 
pity that this should have been destined merely 
to tour the provinces before transportation to 
Broadway, without giving West End play- 
goers a chance of seeing the celebrated acting 
team in a play of genuine interest and dramatic 


power. Time and Again concerned the triumphal 
visit of a fabulously rich, much-married woman 
to her native town, where she was received 
with sycophantic adulation by its citizens: the 
same townsfolk whose self-righteous censori- 
ousness years earlier had driven her out upon 
the world, defenceless and disgraced. Revenge 
for that injustice was the purpose of what at 
first seemed an innocent, sentimental return 
to the scenes of youth; and the ensuing drama 
of expiation of an ancient wrong was played 
out with the inexorability of Greek tragedy. 
Lynn Fontanne was an avenging Fury im- 
placable in singleness of purpose; and Alfred 
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Lunt gave a moving and memorable per- 
formance as the betrayer in his turn betrayed, 
changing under the eyes of the audience from 
the confident erstwhile lover to the shambling, 
finally acquiescent victim hounded to destruc- 
tion by the greed of his fellow citizens—the 
real villains of the piece, in whom self-interest re- 
pellently masqueraded as duty and justice. Both 
the tension and terror of the play, and its under- 
tones of nostalgia, were skilfully heightened by 
Peter Brook’s imaginative direction. This was 
a production which more audiences should have 
been allowed to see—even though the past few 
months have been an unusually fruitful and 
interesting time in the London theatre. 
Punishment for the past also figured largely 
in The Potting Shed‘; although whereas in 
Duerrenmatt’s play the long-ago incident 
caused his protagonist’s destruction, in Mr. 
Greene’s it proved the instrument of salvation. 
Shrouded in mystery and guilt, it formed the 
mainspring of the action, relentlessly haunting 
the hero’s imagination. What had happened 
to him at the age of fourteen in the garden 
potting-shed? Why should he be treated as a 
pariah by his family, and forbidden access to 
his father’s death-bed? What was the mysteri- 
ous malaise that so insidiously sapped his 
vitality and rendered all experience emotionally 
and spiritually null? These questions continued 
to torment James Callifer until his mother’s 
unwilling revelation in Act II. The skeleton in 
the family cupboard was no less than a— 
genuine or apparent—resurrection from the 
dead, effected by the priest who found his 
young nephew hanged in the potting-shed 
after fierce arguments with a rationalist father 
whose books had ‘killed the superstition of 
God for his generation’. A Faust-bargain struck 
by the priest with the Almighty—the boy’s 
life in return for his faith—forthwith con- 
founded the Callifers with living proof of what 
their arid, earnest lives had been devoted to 
denying. The meeting, thirty years after the 
‘miracle’, of James and his Uncle William— 
a most moving scene between Sir John Gielgud 
and Redmond Phillips as the pathetically dis- 
integrating, whisky-sodden old priest—restored 
the bartered faith of the one, and to the other 
hope and purpose for living; for was not James’s 
mere corporal being, like that of Lazarus, 


irrefutable evidence of the existence of a God? 
By the end of the play even the inflexible 
mother—adamantly played by Gwen Frang- 
gon-Davies—had been won to the allowance 
that miracles might be ordinary. 

This was an entirely characteristic theme 
(the failed, inadequate priest is a familiar 
figure from The Power and the Glory and The 
Living Room; a latter-day miracle occurs in 
The End of the Affair). If inevitably certain of 
the premises and conclusions will have been 
question-begging or theologically unacceptable 
to many playgoers, this provocative play 
steadily maintained its quality of tension with 
the suspense of a kind of spiritual thriller. 

One of the main preoccupations of Eugene 
O’Neill has always been that of the mask and 
the face: the pretences and disguises human 
beings will adopt to prevent revealing, or ac- 
cepting, the unacceptable truth about them- 
selves. Strange Interlude and The Great God 
Brown were variations on this theme; and in 
The Iceman Cometh the drunken derelicts fore- 
gathered in Harry Hope’s saloon—disillusioned 
anarchists, a young squealer who has sold his 
mother to the police, the Harvard law student 
with a future wrecked by his father’s defection, 
the discharged police lieutenant, and so on— 
shared the same dilemma. All had touched 
rockbottom, reached the point of no return; 
yet were masters of self-deception, most cun- 
ingly versed in warding off their rejection by 
the world in comforting fantasies of illusory 
yesterdays or promising tomorrows which 
never came. Into the alcoholic wranglings 
and nostalgic philosophizings of this ‘palace of 
pipe-dreams’ (as the nihilist Larry called it) 
breezed Hickey, hardware salesman—brash 
and cocksure, full of glib patter and jaunty 
charm; but offering, instead of the usual 
panacea of drinks all round, the resolve to strip 
his friends of their pretences and force them 
to grips with reality. The result of forsaking 
soothing illusion for brutal truth—when all 
who left Harry’s in the morning to make the 
brave New Beginning had trailed wretchedly 
back by nightfall—provided O’Neill’s answer: 
man cannot live without his pipe-dreams, his 
only sure drug against despair. Inexorable in 
its implications, starkly honest in its exposure 
of human weakness, this was the play of a 
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pessimist—one who sees only the dark places 
of the spirit. It was also the work of a major 
dramatist, holding his audience relentlessly 
under his spell for more than four hours, in 
which occasional longueurs were lost in the 
impact of the final pattern. The play received 
the brilliance of direction—by Peter Wood— 
and versatility of acting it deserved. 

In Epitaph for George Dillon John Osborne— 
this time in collaboration with a co-dramatist, 
Anthony Creighton—once more explored the 


~ personality of failure; although it was difficult 


for the audience to decide what the dramatists 
intended to be the final verdict on their hero. 
Was Dillon meant to be seen as a—slightly 
elder—Chatterton sacrificed on the altar of 
public indifference; or as just another third- 
rate aspirant masking under a variety of poses 
his total lack of both integrity and talent? This 
indecision did not, however, essentially affect 
the core of the ‘hero’s’ predicament. The pangs 
of one suffering all the symptoms of talent 
without possessing it—goaded, like Eliot’s 
successful financier in The Confidential Clerk, 
by the restless itch of ‘craving to create when 
he is wholly uncreative’-—can be as painful 
as those of genuine talent frustrated. In his 
shameless sponging on the generosity of the 
working-class family who sentimentally ‘adopt- 
ed’ him, while despising them and all they 
stood for, Dillon was a contemptible figure. 
Yet the doggedness of his unshakable self- 
confidence, in the face of all evidence to the 
contrary, commanded unwilling admiration; 
and his ultimate fate, trapped into the giant 
cliché of his ‘family’s’ existence, was horrifying 
to contemplate. This was a masterly analysis 
of the shabby shifts, the defiant self-deceptions, 
the gnawing resentments, of the failed artist. 
Robert Stephens’s interpretation made of the 
central figure a peculiarly repulsive mixture 
of sneer and servility, swagger and self-abase- 


* ment. Yvonne Mitchell gave a tense and edgy 


performance as the other disenchanted intel- 
lectual cuckoo in the snug philistine nest. 
There was some amusing caricature of a 
familiar type of breezy, persevering purveyor 
of religious consolation (delectably touched 
off by Philip Locke); while the family— 
especially the two daughters, the gawky and 
the ‘glamorous’, played by Avril Elgar and 
Wendy Craig—that talked, thought, and lived 


the clichés of the ‘telly’, was all too distress- 
ingly recognizable. 

‘There are two families in the world, those 
who have and those who have not.’ Cervantes’s 
saying might well have stood as the text for 
N. C. Hunter’s new play, which entertainingly 
and often movingly explored the effect of 
luxury on an impecunious schoolmaster, his 
wife—worn down by domesticity, and long 
having abandoned keeping the flag of culture 
flying over the kitchen sink—and their two 
almost-grown-up children. All except the 
‘dedicated educator’—his wealthy American 
sister-in-law’s contemptuous label—delightedly 
discovered during their holiday at Cannes ‘a 
tranquillity in civilized idleness’. Yet while 
father chilled the Riviera sunshine—beguil- 
ingly communicated by the set in Act II— 
with his disapproval, austerely reminding his 
reluctant family of the worthlessness of their 
present artificial existence, he was gnawed by 
secret envy of the material comforts, relaxa- 
tion from nagging financial worry, and free- 
dom from the daily treadmill, enjoyed by the 
idle rich, It was a predicament sympathetically 
envisaged by the dramatist, who perceived 
that a man may desire what he despises, 
and despise himself for so achingly desiring it 
when he recognizes it as the antithesis of all his 
beliefs. It was therefore a pity that Mr. Hunter 
had so often to make his hero talk and behave 
like a humourless prig. It was almost as if a 
Socialist intellectual and idealist automatically 
had to be dreary and joyless, the belief of 
the hero’s spry, irrepressibly tactless father 
(played with delicious cantankerousness by 
Ronald Squire). Michael Redgrave, originally 
in the part of Philip Lester, interpreted the 
inhibitions and explosive irritabilities of his 
inner conflict with a brilliance recalling his 
performance in the film of The Browning Version. 
Diana Wynyard gave a poised and mature 
portrayal of the wife craving a warmth and 
colour not offered by high-minded slavery to 
an ideal, yet ineluctably aware of the necessity 
for her husband’s way of life. Vanessa Red- 
grave as the daughter had a youthful exube- 
rance that was entirely engaging, and Louise 
Allbritton’s American hostess was appropriately 
deft and brittle. 

The impact of experience upon innocence, 
and its converse, is a favourite theme with 
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M. Anouilh, and he once again successfully 
explored it in Dinner with the Family. From the 
first the ingenious situation held out possibi- 
lities of comic calamity whose promise was 
amply fulfilled as the play developed. A young 
Parisian, forced by his parents into a rich but 
loveless marriage, rented for one evening a 
palatial residence at Senlis, hired a suitably 
unctuous family retainer—who arrived by van 
complete with the evening’s repast—and a 
theatrical couple to impersonate the kind of 
parents he would like to have had: all the 
trappings, in fact, required to give substance 
to the fantasy of domestic happiness he had 
invented to impress the young girl with whom 
he had fallen in love. At the crucial point, of 
course, the painstakingly prepared idyll was 
shattered by the intrusion of harsh reality, 


Theatre Notes 


in the shape of the parasites—parents, mistress, 
schooldays ‘friend’ (the mistress’s husband) — 
who burst upon the scene to claim their victim. 
But all had reckoned without the power of 
innocence, where it also loves, to sustain the 
brutal truth, and prove finally stronger than 
the blandishments of cynicism and corruption. 
As always, M. Anouilh saw human nature with 
a disenchanted eye. This had the effect of 
making the one untainted character shine out 
the more radiantly by contrast; but it made 
her—in her interpretation by Jill Bennett— 
also seem over-naive and slightly unreal. Even 
though the play left an astringent—at times 
even acid—taste in the mouth, it was one of the 
cleverest comedies recently to have been staged 
in London. 

THESPIS 


The Copse 
(In Memory of W. H. Davies) 


o tremulous was every bough with song, 

Well might this copse have held more birds than leaves. 
Waking I heard them, and my heart rejoiced, 
Grateful for any favour April gives, 


But chiefly, after Winter’s silent months, 

For melody from small, ecstatic throats. 

That day birds sang as though they feared lest Time 
Might cheat their music of its finest notes. 


Amidst the lovely hubbub in the copse, 

One song—a missel thrush’s—plangent, shrill, 
Rose above all the rest; and as he sang 

It seemed he called in love to ‘Will, Will, Will!’ 


How could this thrush’s innocence divine 
That all such pleading cadences were lost 
Upon the unresponsive ears of one 

Who had explored the shadow and the dust? 


It was an idle fancy I conceived; 

And yet I loitered, listening with delight 

To birds that thronged that copse—now felled—from which 
The last tumultuous wing has taken flight. 


RALPH LAWRENCE 
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Reviews 


Medieval English Poetry. By Joun Speirs. 
Faber. 42s. 


Chaucer and the French Tradition. By 
CuarLes Muscatine. Cambridge (Cali- 
fornia U.P.). 3os. 


The first of these, on “The Non-Chaucerian 
Tradition’, deals in turn with the carols and 
lyrics, some of the metrical romances, the 
alliterative romances and poems, and some of 
the Towneley Plays, with a final chapter on the 
relation between the literature and the paint- 
ing and sculpture in medieval England. Mr. 
Speirs is an exasperating writer. He complains 
of ‘a directing of attention away from the poem 
towards extrinsic matters’ (p. 215), and too 
often does just that himself. This is the more 
annoying since on occasion he shows that he 
can keep the myth in its place and use it to 
bring out, the literary qualities of the work 
under consideration—as for example in his 
essays on King Horn and Sir Gawain. But too 
often his preoccupation runs away with him; 
he sees myth and ritual everywhere, and follows 
them to the exclusion of any real literary 
appreciation. This is particularly the case with 
the chapter on the lyrical poetry, in which the 
commentary is little more than a paraphrase 
of the text. The Introduction, along with a 
good deal of sound and enlightening comment, 
contains also much that is doubtful. Certainly, 
‘a great deal of the literature of the past is 
nowadays being kept somewhat artificially 
alive in the Universities, and . . . some of it 
might indeed be better forgotten’ (p. 29), but 
this is equally true of much of the literature 
written since 1500. Moreover, it ignores the 
possibility that medieval writings may be of 
interest to others than literary critics. A similar 
narrow attitude appears in his views on the 
duties of an editor (see pp. 48, 215). Editions 
of medieval texts will be used by the linguist, 
the lexicographer, and the historian, as well as 
by those interested only in the literary aspects. 
What is irrelevant to one may be of the highest 
importance to another, and the editor must 
take account of all the different interests. It is 
disconcerting, too, to find that, as responsible 
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for the ‘three main fallacies’ which have hin- 
dered the appreciation of the non-Chaucerian 
poetry, he quotes Gosse, Sisam, and Christo- 
pher Dawson, of whom only the second can 
be regarded as in any sense an authority on 
Middle English literature. Yet, with all this, 
Mr. Speirs has a detailed and intimate know- 
ledge of the works he deals with; when he cares 
to discuss their literary qualities he can do this 
excellently, and not infrequently he succeeds 
in showing us qualities in them that we had 
previously missed. 

The second work is an important and stimu- 
lating study of Chaucer’s use of the French 
stylistic traditions available to him. The book 
is not easy reading, but the effort involved is 
decidedly well worth while. Professor Musca- 
tine begins with a brilliant analysis of the two 
main French traditions—the courtly, and the 
bourgeois or realistic. The results of this ana- 
lysis are then applied to Chaucer. In the early 
works Chaucer’s development is shown to have 
been, not a revolt from convention to realism, 
but rather a progressive mastery of both 
‘methods simultaneously. The result is that in 
Troilus and Criseyde we find a close integration 
of conventional and realistic elements. Eight 
of the Canterbury Tales are then taken and 
considered in the light of the different French 
traditions: the Knight’s and the Clerk’s Tale 
exemplifying the conventional style; the 
Reeve’s Tale, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, and the 
Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale the naturalistic style; 
and the Miller’s, Merchant’s, and Nuns’ Priest's 
Tale the mixed style. The whole book demon- 
strates clearly the complexity of Chaucer’s 
style, and shows how a knowledge of the con- 
ventions deepens our appreciation of his poetry. 
No one interested in Chaucer can afford to 
omit this book, which places his work so firmly 
in its European background. In addition, the 
first two chapters, dealing with the French 
traditions and containing generous quotations, 
excellent translations, and judicious discus- 
sion, will be indispensable to all concerned 
with medieval literature, whether French or 
English. 

R. M. WILSON 
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Boccaccio in England from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. By HerBert G. WRIGHT. 
Athlone Press. 635. 


Italy and the English Romantics. By C. P. 
Branp. Cambridge. 35s. 


These books have much in common. They 
are both surveys based on an industrious 
collecting of a mass of evidence; they are 
both scholarly, fully annotated, and well 
indexed; they both deal with Italian influences 
in England; they both present their material 
with little critical evaluation. In other words, 
they are both primarily books to consult rather 
than books to read. It would be unfair to each 
to suggest that scholarship and thoroughness 
kill pleasurable reading; but here some dis- 
tinctions must be made. 

Professor Wright sets out to give a compre- 
hensive account of adaptations in English of 
Boccaccio’s works up to about 1880, and can 
have left little for further discovery ; Boccaccio in 
England will be a standard work of reference. 
It reveals the enormous extent of English 
indebtedness to Boccaccio. Much space is 
devoted to major authors—Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Dryden, Keats—and Professor Wright 
is at his best on Chaucer, where comparisons 
of details, such as Chaucer’s alteration of 
Troilo’s image of himself as a spring flower 
(‘rosa in dolce primavera’) to Troilus’s ‘was 
there never fowel so fayn of May As I shal 
ben’, reveal much about Chaucer’s concep- 
tion of his poem. But the work of many minor 
authors is analysed with equal thoroughness; 
so Mary Pix’s Violenta (1704) receives eight 
pages of attention, although “The slightness of 
her thought is matched by the feebleness of her 
lines in a crisis’. Indeed, some of the lines cited 
from her verses, and those of other eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century writers, might have 
graced The Stuffed Owl; there is a nice anti- 
cipation of Wordsworth at his feeblest in The 
Nightingale (1721): 

When morning came—Mamma, she cry’d, 

Last night I thought I should have dy’d; 

This Room more stifling grows than ever, 

I certainly shall have a Fever. 

At the same time Professor Wright may have 
helped to rescue from oblivion some works of 
real vitality, such as Hobhouse’s Tales from 
Boccaccio. He has presented his evidence in 
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full, and if he has not discriminated much 
between numerous adaptations, this was no 
part of his chosen task. The result is a very 
long book that is, inevitably, often dull. 

Dr. Brand’s book is more general in its 
theme, and more entertaining. It deals with 
the vogue in England for things Italian which 
reached its peak ‘between 1815 and 1830’, and 
describes the effect of this vogue on Romantic 
literature in this country. Everyone knows that 
most of the Romantic poets went to Italy at 
some time in their lives; Dr. Brand makes 
vivid their excitement, and shows how many 
things contributed to the English passion for 
Italy, and to a revived interest in Italian 
literature—among them an idealization of the 
climate of Italy, of the wildnesses and sublimi- 
ties of its scenery, an enthusiasm for Roman 
antiquities and Palladian architecture, the 
arrival of refugees in England during the 
Napoleonic Wars, the violence of Italian 
history, and a mania for the music of Rossini. 
It becomes clear how fashionable Byron was 
being in surveying the ruins of the Colosseum 
by moonlight (Childe Harold, Canto IV), 
Wordsworth in translating Ariosto, Shelley in 
turning to Cenci for the subject of a tragedy, 
Blake in illustrating Dante. The impact of 
their extensive reading of Italian literature 
upon the Romantic poets is well brought out, 
and shown to be more immediately stimulating 
than profound; Dr. Brand suggests that while 
the English poets were helped towards a 
polished technique, restraint, and maturity, 
‘Italy was used to prompt the Muses, but only 
rarely was she the true source of inspiration’. 

Much of Dr. Brand’s material is fascinating 
in itself, and his survey is illustrated with a 
fine anthology of well-chosen and often amus- 
ing quotations. Yet this, too, is a book to be 
tasted rather than chewed. In spite of its 
dryness, it deserves a wide public, and the 
handful of charming and witty plates will be 
an inducement to the hoverer to buy on the 
promise of gaiety. No doubt it will be good for 
him to discover what a disciplined performance 
underlies that promise. R. A. FOAKES 


Shakespeare Survey 11. Edited by 
ALLARDYCE Nico.u. Cambridge. 275. 6d. 


The unifying theme of the eleventh number 
of this annual Survey is Shakespeare’s last 
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plays; and the volume as usual contains many 
sound and stimulating contributions by leading 
Shakespearian critics and scholars. A general 
review by Philip Edwards of the criticism of 
Shakespeare’s Romances published since the 
beginning of the century is followed by articles 
on the structure of the last plays (by Clifford 
Leech), stage-craft in The Winter’s Tale (by 
Nevill Coghill), and the sources and stage- 
conventions of Cymbeline (by J. P. Brockbank). 
Kenneth Muir traces Shakespeare’s part in the 
authorship of The Two Noble Kinsmen, and 
J. M. Nosworthy discusses ‘Music and its 
Function in Shakespeare’s Romances’—an 
essay which might be read as a companion 
piece to W. H. Auden’s article on ‘Music in 
Shakespeare’ in a recent issue of the journal 
Encounter. C. J. Sisson examines Shakespeare’s 
increasing preoccupation with magic in the 
plays of his last period, with especial reference 
to The Tempest; while in ‘The New Way with 
Shakespeare’s Texts’ Professor Dover Wilson 
contributes the fourth and final instalment in 
his survey of developments in the editing of 
Shakespearian texts. 

Of especial interest is an article by Bernard 
Harris on the portrait—recently acquired by 
the Shakespeare Institute at Stratford, and 
reproduced here among the many excellent 
illustrations—of the Moorish Ambassador to 
Elizabeth in 1600. The story of his embassy, 
which Mr. Harris describes, reminds us that 
Elizabethan theatre audiences in London 
would have been well acquainted with the 
sight of Othello’s countrymen in the flesh: 
a fact that illumines Shakespeare’s play— 
usually agreed to have appeared a year or 
so after the advent of these Moorish visitors, 
who reached Dover in August 1600—with a 
topical light. 

In addition to the customary notes on Shake- 
spearian productions abroad, a review (by 
Roy Walker) of recent productions in this 
country, and a survey of the year’s critical, 
biographical, and textual contributions to 
Shakespearian study, this volume contains a 
General Index to the contents of its ten Shake- 
speare Survey predecessors. MARGARET WILLY 


Images and Themes in Five Poems by 
Milton. By Roszemonp Tuve. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). 255. 


Heroic Knowledge. By Arnotp SreIn. 
Oxford (Minnesota U.P.). 40s. 


It is now over twenty years since Dr. Leavis, 
with what appears to have been undue con- 
fidence, publicly announced that ‘Milton’s 
dislodgment, in the past decade, after his two 
centuries of predominance, was effected with 
remarkably little fuss’. If there was any real 
foundation at the time for such a statement— 
for Milton has never lacked defenders—the 
tide of critical opinion seems to have turned. 
During the last few years fresh studies of Milton 
have re-emphasized Milton’s poetic genius, 
and provided a new picture of a man of acute 
sensibility and extraordinary courage, of a 
revolutionary thinker and a pioneer of demo- 
cratic ideals, to set beside that of the rigid and 
egotistical Puritan portrayed by his detractors. 
Indeed, so much has the critical climate 
changed that the authors of the two volumes 
under consideration are able to write almost 
as if they were unaware that the poet’s reputa- 
tion had ever been questioned. 

Both authors confine themselves strictly to 
the texts they have selected for examination, 
and both avoid any tendency to claim support 
for their views by reference to Milton’s political 
ideas, his private and public life, or his psycho- 
logical make-up as revealed by his personal 
relationships, but they adopt entirely different 
approaches to his work. It may even be said 
that to some extent the approach has deter- 
mined the choice of poems for study in each 
case. Miss Rosemond Tuve, intent upon 
Images and Themes, has found that the early 
poems, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, the Ode On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity, and Lycidas, and 
the masque, Comus, best suit her purpose, for, 
as she points out, these five poems all have 
great thematic figures at their centres, from 
which much of the lesser imagery springs; and 
it is surely no accident that Professor Stein 
(having already published a volume on Paradise 
Lost) should now apply himself to Paradise 
Regained and Samson Agonistes in order to inter- 
pret Milton’s work in the light of Heroic 
Knowledge. Thus the volumes complement 
each other. 

In her ‘Explanatory Preface’ Miss Tuve 
rightly refers to the danger of isolating the 
poems from their themes, and her anxiety to 
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keep the ‘delicate relation of mutual domina- 
tion between them constantly in view’ is the 
main source of weakness in her study. For 
though she attempts to discuss the images in 
relation to the general themes, she does not 
examine them at more than a superficial level, 
preferring to concentrate upon the ‘central 
figurative conception’, whilst giving a running 
commentary on the poems. Perhaps the most 
valuable of her essays is that on Comus, in 
which she insists upon the essential nature of 
the masque as an art-form, and the need to 
understand the medium if it is to be properly 
appreciated. 

If Heroic Knowledge is an impressive work of 
profound scholarship, it is written in a style 
which commands interest and succeeds in 
overcoming most of the difficulties presented 
to the ordinary reader by Milton’s longer 
poems. Before attempting his step-by-step 
interpretation of Paradise Regained, Professor 
Stein considers some of the problems that the 
poet had to face at the beginning of his im- 
mense task, and demonstrates how Milton 
solved them by accepting fully the poetic 
challenge of the limitations imposed by his 
theme. His treatment of both Paradise Regained 
and Samson Agonistes brings out the truth of his 
concluding remarks: ‘We cannot live as the 
heroes of these poems; but if we cannot be 
moved by the issues, then we lack—not moral 
history, or even education, or belief—but moral 
imagination.’ HOWARD SERGEANT 


Wordsworth’s Cambridge Education. By 
Ben Ross ScHNEIDER, Jr. Cambridge. 
32s. 6d. 

Politics and the Poet. A Study of Words- 
worth. By F. M. Topp. Methuen. 255. 


Hard upon Mrs. Mary Moorman’s bio- 
graphical study of the young Wordsworth 
come two more books, one from Wisconsin and 
the other from Tasmania. Both are primarily 
concerned with Wordsworth’s philosophy of 
life rather than with his biography or his 


poetry. 

‘Our knowledge of Wordsworth’s three years 
at Cambridge from 1787 to 1790 is unen- 
couragingly meagre,’ says Professor Todd, but 
Mr. Schneider has written an intensely inter- 
esting account of the Cambridge of Words- 
worth’s day, of his reactions to the ideas and 


the people he met there, and of their reflection 
in his mature poetry. He gives us a very 
thorough account of undergraduate life, the 
authors Wordsworth studied, the prevailing 
orthodoxies and heresies to which he was 
exposed, and the examination system against 
which he rebelled with a feeling that he was 
‘not for that hour Nor for that place’ (The 
Prelude, iii. 81-82). Fresh from Hawkshead, 
Wordsworth felt himself to be something of an 
outsider in university society; but from the 
vantage point of his own private and peculiar 
education, ‘fostered alike by beauty and by 
fear’, he looked critically at the academic fare 
provided, and openly slighted his ‘College 
cares and study’. Yet it was at Cambridge 
that he acknowledged his vocation as poet, 
and it was Cambridge that fostered his dis- 
sentient republicanism, even if ‘he|was a 
republican with his head, not with his heart’ 
until the meeting with Michel Beaupuy in 
1791-2; furthermore, as Mr. Schneider puts 
it, he was ‘swept up to Godwin’s doorstep on 
a Cambridge tide’. In short, his Cambridge 
education, formal or informal, enabled him to 
question the culture of his age at its very roots 
and to create a new culture of his own, deriving 
from the ideas with which he had been con- 
fronted at the university. 

Professor Todd’s book has a much wider 
scope, but is much less cogently written in a 
laborious and turgid style. (“He rejected the 
political demands of the reformers for they 
were to him as indicative of spiritual blindness, 
of a preoccupation with the material super- 
ficialities of human existence and human 
relationships as was the physical distress which 
a heartless industrial system made inevitable.’) 
Wordsworth the man seldom comes to life 
among the conflicting welter of -ologies. 

The theme of the book is the development 


of the brash republican of 1793 into the con- — : 


firmed Tory of 1815 and the bitter opponent 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, and the inter- 
dependence of Wordsworth’s political and 
poetical convictions. As early as 1793 The 
Borderers reveals Wordsworth looking beyond 
political action for the solution to the problem 
of human happiness. Against the political im- 
plications of Wordsworth’s theory of poetic 
diction, Professor Todd notes his adoption of 
the sonnet in 1802 as a symbolic landmark in 
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the conflict between freedom and order; in the 
same year Wordsworth parted company with 
the Whigs on the issue of their attitude towards 
the French war. Ultimately it was the success 
of the Tory war policy that aligned Words- 
worth with their post-war domestic policy— 
together with his genuine fear of premature 
reform which was likely to involve turmoil and 
bloodshed, and his conviction that true reform 
would only be achieved by education and not 
by violent political action. 

Professor Todd shows convincingly that ‘the 
story of Wordsworth’s political development 
is one of growth, not of decline or apostasy’— 
of a deeper and ever truer understanding of 
the problems of man and society; for above 
all a strong vein of humanitarian sympathy 
underlies all that he wrote, and whether he 
was writing as a politician or a poet, he was 
fundamentally ‘a man speaking to men’. 

ROBIN ATTHILL 


The History of Fanny Burney. By Joyce 
Hem.ow. Oxford. 35s. 

Georgina Hogarth and the Dickens Circle. 
By Artuur A. Aprian. Oxford. 


These books are examples of indefatigable 
American scholarship. Each author gives an 
impressive list of sources consulted, and each 
has discovered new if not greatly important 
material. Each volume, furnished with an 
exhaustive index, presents its central figure 
against a detailed family and other background; 
and each—let us now gratefully add—is 
humane and mellow no less than thorough. 

When Madame d’Arblay (Fanny Burney) 
died in 1840, aged eighty-eight, Georgina 
Hogarth, who lived till 1917, was thirteen. 
Between them these remarkable women, who 
mirrored so much of their respective times, 
saw well over a century and a half of literary 
life and social change. Fanny’s purely literary 
stature may be found to shrink with the years, 
as Georgina’s importance diminishes with the 
death of Dickens, whom she survived by nearly 
half a century. Nevertheless, only readers 
whose interest is ‘literary’ in the narrower 
sense may think these biographies, covering 
their subjects’ whole long careers, too ample. 
The main difference in treatment is that, 
whereas Miss Hemlow not only portrays but 
assesses Fanny, Professor Adrian remains the 


objective chronicler of Georgina, leaving us to 
interpret the facts as we will. 

After childhood in her famous musical 
father’s home in London, where she met all the 
artistic, literary, and other lions of the day, 
and after her amazingly precocious and widely 
acclaimed début with Evelina, Fanny Burney, 
while she had other successes, hardly fulfilled 
her early promise as writer; though her Diary 
and Letters—which Macaulay so highly praised, 
and in which Dr. Johnson and his circle live 
hardly less vividly than in the pages of Boswell 
—retain their value and charm. Yet there is 
abundant human and ‘period’ appeal in the 
story of her marriage to Alexandre d’Arblay, 
the French chevalier and exile, who had been 
adjutant-general to Lafayette; of the years she 
spent with her husband in idyllic Surrey and 
then in stormy France; of the visit they paid to 
Belgium during the Hundred Days; of the 
wounded of Waterloo whom she helped to 
nurse; and of her son—a good-natured but 
feckless and pseudo-poetical clergyman—who, 
after his father’s death, caused her so much 
affectionate concern during her decline. 

Similarly, against a well-filled backcloth, 
Professor Adrian asks us to share the joys and 
sorrows of Georgina Hogarth’s later life, 
dedicated to editing Dickens’s letters and in 
other ways to keeping his memory green, but 
also increasingly preoccupied with her role as 
‘Auntie’ to three generations of his numerous 
descendants. If the first haif of each book is 
necessarily the livelier, these full-length por- 
traits are well justified. Miss Hemlow shows 
that Fanny Burney, behind her prudish ex- 
terior—‘This is the little hoax Fanny played 
on many a good old body of that age and this’ 
—was one of the most truly independent wo- 
men of her time: ‘the rebel and the pioneer is 
not always distinguished by flamboyant chal- 
lenges to convention.’ As for Georgina, she, 
if also never flaunting her boldness, did not 
trouble about convention at all. 

When Dickens, having married Catherine 
Hogarth, decided that he should have married 
her sister Mary, and when Mary died suddenly 
in his arms, Georgina, the third sister, then 
fifteen, was taken into his household. There, 
even after his separation from his wife, and 
until his death, she remained, in the face of 
scandal and obloquy, the efficient, sympathetic, 
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many-gifted presiding spirit. That there was 
no romantic attachment seems proved by her 


enduring friendship with Ellen Ternan. For’ 


utterly self-effacing devotion to genius, the 
story of Georgina can have few parallels; and, 
unless we accept her own view that genius has 
the right to be a law unto itself, we may 
question if Dickens really deserved it. Though 
Professor Adrian himself records without 
criticizing, his book deepens the dislike which 
one near-idolater of Dickens the writer feels 
for Dickens the man. GILBERT THOMAS 


Essays in Poetry—Mainly Australian. By 
Vincent Bucktey. Cambridge (Melbourne 
U.P.). gos. 

A Critical Survey of South African Poetry 
in English. By G. M. Miter and Howarp 
SerceanT. A. A. Balkema, Cape Town. 
(British distributors, Hatchards.) 215. 

Our Living Tradition. Edited by C. T. 
BissELL. Oxford (Toronto U.P.). 28s. 


The English are an insular people—not only 
geographically speaking. How much, for ex- 
ample, do we know of, or care for, the cur- 
rent emerging culture of Europe? Language 
difficulties, of course, are a bar, and being 
perhaps the worst linguists in the world we 
find the Continent doubly a closed book. But 
what is to be said of our equal ignorance of the 
poetry and art of our own Dominions, our 
lack of real acquaintance with Commonwealth 
thought?! Not the least value of the three books 
to hand (and they have an intrinsic impor- 
tance as well) is the way in which they open the 
gate to the English-speaking muse overseas. 

Quite the most revealing of these is Mr. 
Vincent Buckley’s Essays in Poetry—Mainly 
Australian. For the first time, we can recognize 
in Mr. Buckley a Commonwealth writer with 
a critical significance more than local. Intensely 
dedicated as he is to the poetry of his own 
country, Mr. Buckley has large and clear ideas 
which hitherto only the critics of Europe and 
of America have possessed. In the real and 
unpedantic employment of the word, Mr. 
Buckley is a ‘humanist’ (a term he himself 
makes much useful play with). His interest is 
in man, his destiny and history, and these 
preoccupations offer him a measure for assessing 


the poetry of his own land. (It should also be 
said that this critic’s humanism has nothing 
narrowly sectarian about it. It is not rational- 
ism in fancy costume nor Christian Thomism 
dressed up to kill.) His first essay, “The Image 
of Man in Australian Poetry’, is a fine declara- 
tion of his position. 

The pieces in Mr. Buckley’s book deal al- 
most exclusively with the poetry of his country 
since 1920. The average English reader finds 
himself introduced to five new poets of obvious 
talent: Kenneth Slesser, R. D. Fitzgerald, A. D. 
Hope, Judith Wright, and James McAuley. 
All of these have something to say, and one or 
two of them are saying it with consummate 
eloquence and grace. Mr. Buckley has two 
standards in his mind by which he pronounces 
on poetry: the special needs of Australian man, 
and the high artistic canons of Europe. 

Mr. Howard Sergeant is known to us as a 
loyal promoter of modern verse; and his book 
on South African poetry in English (written 
in conjunction with G. M. Miller, a South 
African scholar recently deceased) is a sober, 
comprehensive document, a conscientious 
survey of critical accounting. The purpose of 
the work is twofold: to trace the history of 
poetic culture, and its various phases, in South 
Africa; and to evaluate the product of these 
phases in terms of living, durable poems. The 
first part of this Mr. Sergeant discharges with 
that careful steadiness of resolution which is 
one of his characteristics; the second, which 
allows him more critical scope, he undertakes 
with sensibility and lack of prejudice. Mr. 
Sergeant has an open mind for merit, and does 
not allow political cross-currents or programme- 
positions to deflect his judgement. This is made 
plain by his treatment of that controversial 
poet, Roy Campbell, and his excellent sum- 
mary of the work of two other South African- 
born poets, William Plomer and Charles Madge. 

While doing every justice to the poets in his 
net, Mr. Sergeant does not overestimate the 
hope for poetry in South Africa. He remarks 
how the Afrikaans-speaking poets have a large 
and ready readership, while the English- 
speaking poets are at a disadvantage, having 
both a smaller and less attentive public. His 
book may help to remedy this indifference. 


* Ten years ago we had a magazine Poetry Commonwealth, edited by Mr. Lionel Monteith, which is no longer 


with us today. 
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The Canadian report on literature and 
affairs in Our Living Tradition is timely and well 
written. It comprises seven studies of Canadian 


‘men of thought, including a sensitive appraisal 


of the poet Archibald Lampman (1861-99) 
and the humorist Stephen Leacock. Mr. Mal- 
colm Ross’s lecture on the historian Goldwin 
Smith (1823-1912) will serve to acquaint 
many of us with a thinker of considerable 
calibre. DEREK STANFORD 


Old Vic Drama 2: 1947-1957. By AUDREY 

Wituramson. Rockliff. 30s. 

Like Old Vic Drama, its predecessor, this is 
no mere collection of reprinted notices but a 
book, eminently readable, in which Miss 
Williamson brings her excellent historical 
record of twenty-two years of Old Vic pro- 
ductions up to the present day. At the same 
time she gives us a considered critical survey, 
combining the freshness of first-night impres- 
sions with the adjustment of vision provided 
by visits to subsequent performances and the 
sense of perspective engendered by viewing 
each season and finally each decade as a whole. 
An enthusiast for acting, she has a loving eye 
for promise, and as her narrative progresses 
reminds us to set the actor in his own full 
context of several seasons’ work—whether at 
the Vic or elsewhere—as well as in the limited 
one of the play under discussion. One of her 
most valuable chapters deals with the organi- 
zation and work of the Old Vic Theatre 
Centre, the Young Vic and the Old Vic School; 
and by following up the subsequent careers of 
outstanding students she demonstrates only 
too clearly the genuine artistic loss suffered by 
the English theatre in the abandonment of 
these projects. 

Her own values are dramatic values, de- 
manding fidelity to the author’s intention. 
She has decided opinions and will fearlessly 
present a minority report, as in her generous 
and discriminating appreciation of the St. 
Denis production of Sophocles’ Electra and 
Peggy Ashcroft’s superb performance in the 
name-part. Eschewing fireworks and the jape 
that provokes the guffaw, she never indulges 
in cleverness at the expense of play or player 
in order to entertain. Two illustrations will 
give the measure of her quality, the one hailing 
the perfection of Dame Edith Evans’s Lady 


Wishfort, the other commenting on Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke’s miscalculated reading of Faustus. 
In her ‘stated intention to “loll”? on the sofa’, 
Dame Edith 
‘gave to the younger generation a marvellous 
lesson in the art of comic emphasis on the 
operative word. Centuries of lolling females, 
languidly exercising the art of seduction, 
seemed to roll before our eyes: the vowel 
was an invitation to improper advances, the 
alliterative consonant a lullaby of lazily 
yielded virtue.’ 


As Faustus, Sir Cedric 


‘did not so much toss the Helen speech away 
—such a display of activity would have 
astonished in this sombre middle-aged 
student—as kill it with indifference. . . . It 
was an intelligent and civilised performance 
where the lines were concerned, but it had 
no blood in it, no surge of passion either of 
lust or agony’, 
because’ 

‘this fine Shavian actor spoke the dialogue 
_as if it were written by Shaw .. . divided 
by the seven seas from Marlowe, whose 
instinctive outlook on life was barbaric and 
whose language was soldered, like bronze, 
by the “mighty line” of Elizabethan verse.’ 


These are well said. Equally just and precise 
is her comment on Tanya Moiseiwitsch, the 
designer, 
‘whose sensitivity for a drama’s style is ex- 
pressed through a strictly functional medium 
... her settings usually have the spare linear 
architecture that plots the action rather 
than decorates it.’ 
Why no enterprising journal has yet snapped 
up Miss Williamson for its dramatic notices 
baffles me; but reviewing’s loss may well have 
been criticism’s gain. 
M. ST, CLARE BYRNE 


The Plays of John Whiting. Heinemann. 

‘A pattern of action based on time and 
space’: Mr. John Whiting’s definition of the 
content of a dramatic text accords with the 
impression made by his own work in a volume 
including Saint’s Day, A Penny for a Song, and 
Marching Song. Action, he has said, should 
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spring from the spoken word and move forward 
in time within any one scene, the movement 
being effected through the medium of the 
spoken word. One might expect from this that 
Mr. Whiting’s plays would show to particular 
advantage when printed, but in certain scenes 
the relationship between word and action is 
as hard to accept at the moment of reading 
as it is in the theatre: and the moment, as he 
himself suggests, is what counts—‘the thing 
must happen before the eyes. It must be wit- 
nessed..’ 

The action in a play of his can be interpreted 
through the words, so long as these are in fact 
the source of action, as he considers they 
should be, and as they indeed are in A Penny 
Sor a Song, in the greater part of Saint’s Day, 
and in Marching Song save at one vital point. 
The reason why the action is mystifying else- 
where is either that it starts to outdistance the 
words, which never afterwards catch up with 
and adjust themselves to it (Saint’s Day), or 
that it breaks Mr. Whiting’s own law by going 
backward instead of forward in time within a 
scene (Marching Song). A past, not a present, 
state of mind is the source of action in the 
General’s scene with the girl in the latter play, 
and the words do not portray that state of 
mind powerfully enough. It comes through 
faintly, remotely; and so, accordingly, does 
the action. This vagueness in Act II under- 
mines the centre of Marching Song. But its out- 
lying parts show Mr. Whiting’s power of 
causing us to sympathize with the people he 
writes about, to step into their shoes and feel 
where the shoe pinches. JULIAN HALL 


Six Proust Reconstructions. By PAMELA 

HANSFORD JOHNSON. Macmillan. 21s. 

The six radio ‘features’ contained in this 
volume were performed on the B.B.C. Third 
Programme between 1948 and 1956, and then 
broadcast in their correct sequence in 1957. 
Here they have been slightly revised, being now 
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intended for the eye rather than the ear. Each 
one is introduced by the author. 

Miss Hansford Johnson describes these 
dramatizations—they cannot be called plays 
since they were written primarily for their 
sound effect, and action is relatively unim- 
portant in them—as works of ‘empiric criti- 
cism’, using parody, in the manner of the origi- 
nal author himself, to emphasize the nature of 
Proust’s art. She has tried to show the essential 
‘timelessness’ of Proust’s characters by project- 
ing them into new times and new places. Thus, 
Madame Verdurin entertains the Nazis in 
1941; and M. de Charlus may be seen during 
the Siege of Paris and the Commune period. 

As Miss Hansford Johnson points out, these 
‘reconstructions’, which might perhaps be 
described in a phrase as ‘creative free adapta- 
tions’, are less a pastiche of Proust’s French 
than of Scott-Moncrieff’s translation. It was 
indeed a dangerous undertaking, this literary 
tight-rope walking. Nevertheless, Miss Hans- 
ford Johnson has carried it off with splendid 
assurance and just the right touches of panache, 
irony, and affection. - ROBERT GREACEN 


A Picture History of the British Theatre. 
By Raymond ManperR and Jor MircHENsoN. 
Hulton Press. gos. net. 


In 538 admirably chosen and reproduced 
pictures, most helpfully captioned, these well- 
known collectors tell the story of the develop- 
ment of the playhouse and of staging and 
costuming in England from earliest times to the 
present day. Many of their illustrations will 
be unfamiliar to the average student of drama, 
and some of them will probably be new even 
to theatre specialists. M. B. 


The text of Robert Bolt’s play Flowering - 
Cherry, the Haymarket production of which was 
reviewed by Thespis in the Spring 1958 issue 
of English, has now been published by Heine- 
mann at 10s. 6d. 
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London Summer 


Ww calls the English cold? Eros is 

Everywhere; lying on Hyde Park’s summer lawn 
The couples of young London touch; beyond 

The bole of every tree there peeps the faun. 


Canes tap on the gravelled walk, old ladies 
Pass close by, skiffs skim the Serpentine 
But there is only mouth on mouth 

And a quickening as arms entwine. 


Alone the visitor keeps the bench, having 

Briskly walked nowhere; head back and eyes aslant 
He regards the guttering day and hears the 

Words of love as Hyde Park orators’ rant. 


Seizing his cane or skiff, louring at the faun, 


He strides the swelling lawn up to the road above 
Where his orator proclaims 


Universal love. 


CARL BODE 


Poetry Review 


HEN Michael Roberts died in 1948 at the 
Wire of forty-six, well might it have been 
said, ‘Now cracks a noble heart.’ A man of 
singular intellectual virtuosity, the three salient 
facts to be remembered about him are that he 
was a poet, a Christian, and a mountaineer. 
He was an authority upon the Cambridge 
Platonists of the seventeenth century, and the 
qualities which marked this school—moral and 
intellectual integrity, philosophical aptitude, 
and spiritual serenity—were also possessed by 
him. His mountaineering adventures, which 
inspired some of his best poems (Kanchenjunga, 
Levanna, and Elegy for the Fallen Climbers are 
three examples), together with his love of 
exploration, made solitude habitual and con- 
genial, engendering within his mind a certain 
objectivity, if not remoteness. On account of 
his having edited New Signatures and New 
Country he is still regarded as one of the 
leaders of the Left-wing movement in poetry of 
twenty years ago, but this is an error. He was 
an adherent to no movement, school, or party 
(save for the Communist party, which he soon 


quitted), remaining a steadfast individualist to 
the end, following his own star. To a degree, 
his technique was influenced by that of such 
contemporaries as W. H. Auden and Cecil Day 
Lewis. His talent, however, was too potent for 
him to remain beholden to any other poet for 
long, and his finest work—and it is very fine— 
is unmistakably though unobtrusively his own. 

Highly individual also—but in a radically 
different way—is Sir Osbert Sitwell’s new 
book, the final volume of a trilogy begun in 
1929. The scene is pitched in a fictitious 
Italian Art City by the Mediterranean, and 
the characters mainly consist of members of an 
English colony sojourning there towards the 
end of the Pax Britannica, that is to say, just 
prior to the 1914-18 War. His theme gives 
Sir Osbert full play for his highly civilized 
poetic endowment and for his equally con- 
spicuous talent for satire. His people are closely 
and often sardonically observed, although 
some are less individuals than examples of 
certain social types. As one proceeds, one feels 
that this book is too long and too complex for 
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its subject. It becomes, indeed, almost mono- 
tonous, despite its unflagging wit and distin- 
guished style—or perhaps because of these. 
As one draws towards an end, one cannot but 
feel ungratefully grateful that this typically 
Sitwellian tour de force is not to have a successor. 

Mr. Sansom’s The Cathedral is an improve- 
ment on his former volume The Witnesses, 
particularly in its homogeneity. This long 
poem is held together by the dominating 
influence of the great medieval building which 
gives it its name. Salisbury is the principal 
locale (a delightful lyric is entitled The Spire- 
Builders), but the West Front of Mr. Sansom’s 
evocation resembles that of Wells, while in 
Martyr the murder of St. Thomas a4 Becket at 
Canterbury appears to be suggested. A wider 
range of moods is apparent in this poem than in 
The Witnesses, and to match this the poem is 
written in a greater variety of verse forms and 
metres. 

Besides being a notable critic, Mr. Reeves is 
a considerable poet. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant item in his new book is The Savage Moon, a 
meditation on John Clare: 


The shadow of that small man haunts me 
still. 

I see him unappeased, 

His russet form stumping the road uphill, 

Weathered, yet pale of face, his forehead’s 
height 

Unusual, his blue eyes dangerously bright. 


Mr. Reeves has a gift for portraiture, and this 
is a poem of rare divination—as are several 
other poems in this book. Although a tradi- 
tionalist, his verse moves freely in accepted 
forms, and the bland felicity of his manner— 
often tinctured with irony—belies the melo- 
dramatic title of his book and the gruesome 
rock-crystal Aztec skull depicted on the 
wrapper. 

John Smith’s previous volume, The Birth of 
Venus, received praise in these columns on 
account of its sustained power. His new book 
(a Poetry Book Society choice) consists of 
shorter poems than those in its predecessor, 
but they are no less masterly. Like Mr. Reeves, 
Mr. Smith uses traditional forms, and with 
even greater effect, displaying an inventiveness 
and assurance which prove that he has reached 
full maturity in his art. He is seen at his best in 


the second section of his book, where he com- 
memorates a tragic personal experience in a 
series of poems which prompts the reader’s 
unstinted admiration, for all that he feels he is 
eavesdropping on a grief too poignant for 
general communication. If Mr. Smith has a 
fault, it is that his lines are apt to be overloaded 
with epithets, as in Birds in Winter: 


The grey sardonic waterbirds 
Between the glass weeds’ crystal fronds 
Incise in sharp italic words 
_ Their mordant epitaphs on metal ponds. 


When, however, he writes from his heart—as 
in the sequence alluded to above—there is not 
one superfluous word. 

Miss Barnes’s play, although set in 1939, is 
essentially Jacobean in feeling and expression. 
Tensely dramatic in construction, The Antiphon 
has such prodigal richness of language that it 
imperiously demands production in the Third 
Programme of the B.B.C. Even when read 
privately, it shows itself to be one of the out- 
standing verse plays of the present decade. 

It seems impossible to write badly about the 
Metaphysicals. Whether this is true or not, 
Miss Gardner, in her Introduction to the 
volume in the Penguin Poets, has written 
learnedly, informatively, and lucidly, and has 
made a choice of poems which it would be 
hard to improve upon. A novel and very wel- 
come feature of her anthology is her inclusion 
of certain poems by Ralegh, Southwell, 
Shakespeare, and others which foreshadow 
those written by the Metaphysicals themselves. 
The large selection from Marvell and Vaughan 
is particularly acceptable, although ample 
justice is also done to their companions. This 
is a volume which merits unqualified com- 
mendation. 

The same can be said of Mr. Sharrock’s 
selection from the poems of Wordsworth. In 
his long Introduction he does honour both to 
his subject and himself, and it is refreshing to 
read a study of Wordsworth devoid of the 
subtle denigration which became fashionable 
at the time of his Centenary celebrations. Mr. 
Sharrock is particularly interesting when he 
discusses that fiercely debated aspect of Words- 
worth’s genius—his so-called banality. This 
he defends both earnestly and convincingly. In 
fact, on approaching Wordsworth afresh, one 
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could scarcely find a better guide. Mr. 
Sharrock has made a sound choice of re- 
presentative poems, and has provided a full 
set of elucidatory notes. 

Mr. Moore’s expanded pamphlet is a 
triumph of condensation. In seventy-nine 
pages (which allow of an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy), he discusses and pronounces upon 
most of the verse written by poets during this 
century, his range extending from Walter de la 
Mare to Constantine Trypanis. Although his 
verdicts are necessarily brief, they are, on the 
whole, admirably sound. He appears to have 
no sectarian axe to grind, and comments as 
fairly on the Georgians as on the ‘Mavericks’ 
group. On producing a convenient and reliable 
guide, quite remarkably thorough for its size, 
Mr. Moore is to be warmly congratulated. 

Professor MacIntyre has translated forty- 
three of Mallarmé’s poems, including the 
famous L’Apres-midi d’un Faune. To attempt to 
translate the work of so elusive and atmo- 
spheric a poet is a hazardous undertaking, 
since the fact must be faced that Mallarmé is 
virtually untranslatable. Nevertheless, Professor 
MacIntyre has undertaken his task with 
scrupulous devotion and skill, with the result 
that the sense, if not the sensibility, of Mal- 
larmé’s verse has faithfully been conveyed in 
the English tongue. 

Mr. Sergeant’s venture of faith continues to 
manifest itself in a series of attractive pamphlets 
of verse, of which, alas, there is too large a 
number for comment in this review. It is 
heartening to observe that, despite every 


conceivable obstacle, new poets constantly 

appear in print, and for this happy pheno- 

menon Mr. Sergeant is largely responsible. 
RALPH LAWRENCE 


Books above: 


Collected Poems, by MicHAEL Roserts, with an Intro- 
ductory Memoir by JANET Roserts. Faber. 18s. 
On the Continent, A Book of Inquilinics, by OsBERT 

Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

The Cathedral, by Curve Sansom. Methuen. tos. 6d. 

The Talking Skull, by James Reeves. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 

Excursus in Autumn, by Joun Smitu. Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d. 

The Antiphon, a Play, by Dyuna Barnes. Faber. 18s. 

The Metaphysical Poets, edited by HELEN GARDNER. 
Penguin Books. 55. 

Selected Poems of William Wordsworth, edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Rocer SHARROCK. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Poetry To-day, by GEorrrEY Moore. Longmans (for 
the British Council and the N.B.L.). 35. 6d. 

Stéphane Mallarmé. Selected poems, translated by 
C. F. MacIntyre. Cambridge (California U.P.). 
135. 6d. 

Time’s Beauty, by GizON CLARK; A Shell in My Hand, 
by Frances HARLAND; The Inner Surface, by PETER 
Hem; The Forsaken House, by Dorts Major; You, 
Neighbour God, by 1. M. Paterson; No Bold Com- 
Sort, by W. H. Petry; May to Midsummer, by ALAN 
SHaw; Without Beer or Bread, by ALAN SILLITOE; 
Make Me a Mandrake, by Dorotuy STRINGER. 
Outposts Publications. 2s, 6d. each. 


Also received: 


Verses for Pleasure, by members of the Writers’ 
Group of the Shortlands Poetry Circle. 


The Crystal Horse 


ORCELLO flecked with fire his silken flank 
pon flowed his force with liquid motes of light 
As summer slumbered under amber vines 
And darting fingers plied the busy lace. 


Where fallen columns sleep in tufted grass 
And riderless the broken horses graze 

He came to me with no distinctive star 

To mark his head or grace his polished mane. 
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From wrinkled hands exchanged for little gain 
He nestled in my palm—a limpid steed 
Reflecting glinting magic from within, 

His stable, Venice, and his pastures, sea. 


Riding the waves, he felt the stinging spray 
Proud Adriatic rolled around his girth. 
Translucent were the foam-wet reins of love 


That harnessed him to Aphrodite’s shell. 


The voyage rocked to domes and burnished spires 
When my small crystal horse became your friend. 
Wide range this charger, bringing fortune home, 
Keep close my gift: the future rides with him. 


RICHARD A. GEORGE 


Recent Reading 


COMPARISON of that version of the Bible 

which Americans quite rightly call ‘King 
James’s’ with modern translations convinces 
the student that here is an instance in which 
beauty and truth are not indivisible. The 
time-honoured text, impacted once in the very 
fabric of the English mind, has been so battered 
and breached that a barely recognizable ruin 
is all that remains. Poets of tomorrow will be 
the poorer, even if pedants of today should 
‘wax fat and kick’. This potential loss is serious, 
for before 1914 the thoughts and the language 
of all English writers, irrespective of their reli- 
gious (or irreligious) alignments, were in- 
fluenced by the colours and cadences of the 
Jacobean scriptures. Now we have a wide 
choice of interpretation, but hardly a vestige of 
vanished splendour. For this reason we must 
welcome Dr. Luther A. Weigle’s Bible Words in 
Living Language, which sets out to explain the 
meaning of the Authorized Version where the 
vocabulary is no longer easy of comprehension 
or where the Greek and Hebrew texts have not 
been translated in the full blaze of modern 
scholarship. Cross-references abound, all rele- 
vant, though not all Biblical. Dr. Weigle’s 
promised Bible Word-Book, designed to assist a 
generation to whom the seventeenth-century 
significance of such words as ‘let’, ‘prevent’, 
and ‘naughty’ is unknown, may also be of great 


help to teachers and students who would be 
glad to see King James’s Bible treated as what 
it is, a great English classic, worthy of linguistic 
and historical illumination in the same sense 
that a tale by Chaucer or a play by Shakespeare 
can never cease to be worthy. 

M. Michel Grivelet, Maitre de Conférences 
a la Faculté de Lettres de l'Université de 
Dijon, brings to his monumental study of 
Thomas Heywood et le Drame Domestique Eliza- 
béthain an intimate acquaintance with our 
literature and an understanding of our lan- 
guage which rank him with MM. Jusserand, 
Legouis, and Cazamian. To these are added 
a warm sympathy with ‘dear Tom Heywood’ 
himself, and an instinctive liking for the homely 
school of drama of which he was the chief 
Elizabethan exponent. There are those who 


dislike footnotes; but surely no one could _ 


boggle at what could almost be classed as foot- 
lights, so vivid is the upward beam which they 
throw upon the text. The excellence of M. 
Grivelet’s translations is attested by the original 
passages thus appended, and his illustrative 
quotations range from Henslowe’s Diary to 
Alfred Noyes’s Tales of the Mermaid Tavern and 
the Elizabethan Essays of T. S. Eliot. 

Though he gives a fragment from A. H. 
Bullen’s Dick of Devonshire he does not mention, 
much less accept, the suggestion there made 
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that Heywood had at least a hand in that 
breezy production. He seems to have omitted 
little else that could have been regarded as 
relevant. Particularly good is the account of 
the quarrel with Jaggard over the third edition 
of the Passionate Pilgrim. Only one point invites 
controversy: the proposition that before the 
Elizabethan period marriage in England was 
‘nullement lobjet idéal des pensées et des 
sentiments élevés’. Leaving out certain im- 
mortal examples of love dawning after mar- 
riage, nullement will seem too strong a word if we 
remember Edward the Black Prince and the 
Fair Maid of Kent, James I of Scotland and 
Lady Jane Beaufort, and St. Thomas More and 
his first diminutive, long-remembered wife, his 
cara uxorcula, Jane Colt. 

The Sandars Lectures for 1957 were given 
by Wilmarth Sheldon Lewis, who chose a 
subject upon which he is uniquely qualified to 
speak: Horace Walpole’s Library. A great deal of 
light is thrown upon Walpole himself, his fads, 
tastes, and prejudices, his endearing gaiety and 
enthusiasm. The library is in truth ‘a projec- 
tion of the man’, and we learn nothing about 
him that makes us like him less. It is pleasant to 
know that, thanks to the ardour and enterprise 
of this chronicler, so many of those far- 
wandered volumes have been traced, and 
retrieved, and restored to the fold. ‘Occasion- 
ally’, he remarks, ‘knowledge of a single 
episode in a book’s history adds a note of 
drama. When, after the bombing of Holland 
House, John Hodgson explored the charred 
and sodden remains of its library with Lord 
Ilchester, he turned up under the protecting 
rubble a book from Walpole’s library entirely 
unharmed.’ 

Like the caricaturist, whom in some respects 
he resembles, the satirist often obtains his 
effects by over-emphasis; but in the purest 
satire there is one indispensable element—the 
element of irony. For this reason a group of 
humorously exaggerated kit-kats such as Re- 
taliation, or an uproarious cross-section of social 
life like the New Bath Guide, falls short of the 
highest satirical quality. In his well-docu- 
mented and often entertaining survey, Portraits 
in Satire, Kenneth Hopkins has used a rather 
too close-meshed net, and has cast it perhaps 
a little too wide. Yet it seems ungracious to 
suggest that some of his fishes might well be 


returned to the sea. On the other hand, a few 
big fellows have contrived to swim away, 
Robert Burns among them. The author is 
concerned mainly with what he calls the Silver 
Age of Satire in England, beginning with 
Churchill and ending with Peter Pindar. The 
year 1800, in his view, ‘marks a definite break 
between traditional verse-satire in English . . . 
and the restricted and enfeebled article as it 
existed—precariously—for another twenty-five 
or thirty years’. 

Like most generalizations, this is too sweep- 
ing. It herds Byron, Moore, Landor, and other 
not inconsiderable practitioners of the art into 
a too brief and cursory Epilogue. Satire, even 
of the traditional school, is not dead yet; to 
adapt the words of Beatrice, ‘is it possible that 
Satire should die while it has such meet food to 
feed it?? The comparatively recent merging of 
satire with parody is duly noted, but no men- 
tion is made of Owen Seaman or of any of the 
brilliant team of satirist-parodists who en- 
livened the pages of Punch under his editorship ; 
and mention might have been made of the five 
satirical Ballades reprinted in Alfred Noyes’s 
Letter to Lucius. 

The Pelican Guides to English Literature 
have now reached the Blake to Byron period. 
Boris Ford again captains a team of critics and 
commentators who, feeling it ‘essential to take 
no reputation for granted’, have examined yet 
again ‘the strength and the weaknesses of our 
literary heritage’. The examination is careful, 
and the verdict is never ambiguous. A few 
points invite challenge. For example, the state- 
ment that when Byron was writing Childe 
Harold he was ‘certain of being bought and 
read’. Must one discount as a piece of Byronic 
play-acting his avowed amazement when he 
‘awoke and found himself famous’? Nor should 
it be implied that ‘the poor’ with whom Burns 
had direct early contacts were always—or even 
often—illiterate. Scotland was not England; 
and the strong Scottish craving for ‘eddication’ 
touched to fine issues the minds of the plough- 
man, the gardener, and the blacksmith who 
were the poet’s childhood companions. 

The Waverley Novels are in eclipse at the 
moment; but Patrick Crutwell says boldly that 
‘the only possible parallels in English are 
Shakespeare’s historical plays. For all their 
longueurs, their digressions, irrelevancies, and 
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pomposities, the best of the Waverleys have 
the true stuff of immortality in them’. A 
generation which has rejected Sir Walter might 
well ponder the words which close this stimulat- 
ing chapter: Scott, says Patrick Crutwell, was 
‘an Augustan who brought to bear on romantic 
materials a mind humorous and worldly-wise, 
extrovert and sane’. 

Mortimer R. Proctor, of the University 
of California, has written a comprehensive 
and richly documented study of The English 
University Novel. These novels, as he says with 
justice, ‘contain the record of much that is 
elsewhere unrecorded. The portrayal they 
offer of English university life in the nineteenth 
century is monumental in scope, and it fills out 
the picture of the Universities in a way that no 
history could possibly do, for it has re-created 
the world of the Undergraduate.’ He has not, 
however, confined himself within the limits of 
the nineteenth century. The Reeve’s Tale and 
the Miller’s Tale are rightly included in the 
survey: and if it be true that Chaucer ‘came 
close to discrediting the University man’ in his 
sketch of Absolon, it is also true that he ‘seems 
to have avoided any disparagement either of 
honest learning or of the high spirits and in- 
genious devices of fourteenth-century scholars’. 
By easy stages we are led from the medieval 
universities to Sinister Street, enjoying the com- 
pany of a witty and well-informed guide 
throughout the journey. The industrious note- 
taker would be wise to have his notebook at 
his elbow while he reads; there are many things 
in this book which deserve to be remembered 
apart from their full context, and stored up for 
future use. As for the reader who—in the 
homely idiom of the less lettered type of tele- 
vision addict—‘likes a good laugh’, he is 
warmly recommended to turn to the chapter 
on “The Damned Tribe of Scribbling Women’. 

Fully to appreciate the artistry of Naomi 
Mitchison’s Five Men and a Swan it may be 
necessary to have a good dash of Scottish or, at 
least, of Celtic blood. They are both subtle and 
simple, these tales and verses. They are re- 
freshingly remote from that bogus Celtic 
twilight that is much more like fluorescent 
striplighting gone wrong, and the equally 
bogus diction so easy to parody that it is apt 
to read like a parody of itself, but they have an 
unearthly quality of their own. The effect is 
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never artificial and it is often curiously moving. 
Occasion for Prayer is perhaps the finest of the 
tales. Of the poems I would choose Slack Fish- 
ing. It has something of the old, authentic 
Harris tweed aroma that one caught in the 
vernacular verse of the late Violet Jacob. 

The cult of Oscar Wilde, already well 
developed in France and Germany, has spread 
to Finland. One would not have expected that 
in a climate so astringent the lush style and the 
rococo affectations of Wilde would have made 
a very strong appeal: yet Aatos Ojala has 
written (in English, and very good English, too) 
a comprehensive study of what he calls his 
‘aestheticism’. Epithet by epithet, almost 
syllable by syllable, he analyses Wilde’s text 
upon lines similar to those followed by Dr. 
Caroline Spurgeon in her book on the imagery 
of Shakespeare. It takes a very great writer 
indeed to stand up to this sort of progressive 
dissection. Here the general impression left 
upon the mind of the reader is one of a mass of 
rich colours whose very richness is prismatic 
with decay. Echoes of Patience seem to float 
in the distance; George du Maurier’s Postle- 
thwaite and Maudle writhe in the foreground. 
It seems unlikely that Aatos Ojala will win new 
admirers for Oscar Wilde; but his resourceful 
industry should certainly focus a degree of 
admiration upon himself. 

The publications of the Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia are 
awaited with interest by book-lovers every- 
where. These sumptuous volumes, of which the 
eleventh has just appeared, make an invaluable 
contribution to our knowledge, both technical 
and general, To the latest volume Professor 
Richard D. Altick (whose English Common 
Reader was reviewed in these columns last year) 
contributes a stimulating first chapter entitled 


‘From Aldine to Everyman’. Robert Halsband - 


then lays down some principles for the guidance 
of those who edit ‘the letters of letter-writers’. 
In his forthcoming edition of the correspon- 
dence of Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu he 
proposes to reproduce her ‘exact spelling and 
capitalization’; he will thereby win the grati- 
tude of those readers who deplore the excessive 
grooming which has so often destroyed the 
atmosphere of such publications. 

The remaining chapters range from “The 
First Folio Text of Henry VIII’ to ‘Benjamin 
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Franklin’s Philadelphia Type’. Rollo G. Silver’s 
study of the ‘Financing of the Publication of 
Early New England Sermons’ has a certain 
element of what one may call Period Piquancy. 
Cotton Mather naturally looms large. The 
incidental comments in his diary are delightful. 
For example, in 1693 ‘God inclined some of 
His People to print the Sermons’; in 1717 ‘the 
Publication was by some desired but very 
particularly by one who was willing to make 
a little Reparation for some Drowsiness which 
overtook him in the Hearing’; and in the same 
year a funeral oration, Hades Look’d Into, was 
sponsored by ‘the only Son of the Deceased’. 

D. M.S. 
Books noticed above: 


Bible Words in Living Language, by LutTuer A. 
Weicte. Nelson. 10s. 6d. 

Thomas Heywood et le Drame Domestique Elizabéthain, 
by Griveret. ‘Etudes Anglaises’ 4. 
Didier, Paris. 

Horace Walpole’s Library, by W1LMARTH SHELDON 

Lewis. The Sandars Lectures, 1957. Cambridge. 45s. 

From Blake to Byron. Ed. Borts Forp. Pelican Guide 

to English Literature 5. Penguin Books. 35. 6d. 


Portraits in Satire, by KENNETH Hopkins. Barrie. 255. 

The English University Novel, by Mortimer R, 
Proctor. Cambridge (California U.P.). 345. 

Five Men and a Swan: Scottish Tales and Verse, by 
Naomi Mircuison. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Aestheticism and Oscar Wilde, Part II: Literary Style, by 
Aatos Ojata. Helsinki. 1000 mK. 

Studies in Bibliography, Volume XI, 1958. Ed. FREDSON 
Bowers. Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia. $6. 


Also received: 


A Primer of German Verbs, by Peter Stroup. F. C. Avis 
(26 Gordonbrock Road, London, S.E. 4). 

Essays and Studies 1958, collected by Bast WILLEY. 
Murray (for the English Association). 12s. 6d. 
English Short Stories of Today: Second Series, selected 
by Dan Davin. Oxford (for the English Associa- 

tion). 125. 6d. (See page 82.) 

Shakespeare and His Plays, by H. M. Burton. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Writers and Their Work: W. H. Auden, by RicHaRD 
Hoccart. Sir Thomas Malory, by M. C. Brap- 
BRooK. Lewis Carroll, by DEREK Hupson. Horace 
Walpole, by HucH Honour. Longmans (for the 
British Council and the N.B.L.). 25. each. 


Miners 


LUTTERING the muffle of dusk-before-dawn sleep, 
The clogs of the miners, up before the streets are aired— 
Wide-eyed streets, clean and wet as a whistle, 
Gas-lamps cobbling the road with brass. 
The clatter of colliers’ clogs breaks rudely upon my ears, 
Takes hold of my senses as they wake and turn, 
Shakes me and makes me hear a town of mining men 
Walking the brick-shored workings of the streets: 
All mining men walking to the face 
To win, by the streaking sweat of their backs and brains, 
The hard, black coal for their hearths, 


The fuel of their hearts. 


And my heart rejoices at the miracle of fire, 
Where, as the poker grows red for the supper beer, 
Each mining man sees all there is to see— 


His comfort and his dreams. 


Now, with thick slices of their wives’ love, wrapped 
Neat in the grease-proof paper from cut loaves, 
The miners go past in the ringing streets below. 


ALAN J. BIGGS 
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Reprints, New Editions, and 
Books of Reference 


EveryMAN’s new Dictionary of Literary Biography: 
English and American, compiled by D. C. Browning 
(Everyman’s Reference Library: Dent, 20s.) super- 
sedes the smaller volume in Everyman’s Library 
upon which it is based. Of the 2,300 biographies 
here, over half have been newly written, and more 
than a quarter consist of authors not included in the 
edition compiled fifty years ago; and there is a 
substantial increase in the number of American 
writers mentioned. As the publishers say, the 
Dictionary ‘gives a place to the low-brow author 
and the best-seller side by side with the classics’— 
thus forming a comprehensive reference work for the 
catholic reader. 

A new addition to Methuen’s ‘Old English 
Library’ is Cynewulf’s Elene, edited by P. O. E. 
Gradon (Methuen, 12s. 6d.: paper covers): an 
early ninth-century verse-rendering of the legend of 
the Finding of the True Cross by St. Helena. 

A recent title in the ‘Arden Shakespeare’ is Othello 
(Methuen, 215.), a completely new editing of the 
play by M. R. Ridley. Differing from most other 
editors, who have based their text on the Folio, 
Mr. Ridley has worked from the First Quarto—in 
the Introduction justifying his belief that here we 
are as near as we can get to what Shakespeare first 
wrote. 

With the publication of Master Humphrey’s Clock 
and A Child’s History of England in one volume at 
155., with an Introduction by Derek Hudson and the 
original illustrations, and The Uncommercial Traveller 
and Reprinted Pieces, introduced by Leslie C. Staples 
and with contemporary illustrations, in another at 
the same price, the Oxford Press have completed 
their excellent series ‘The New Oxford Illustrated 
Dickens’ which they began to publish ten years ago. 
The series includes twenty-one volumes, all contain- 
ing the original or early contemporary illustrations 
by artists like Cruickshank, Palmer, and Marcus 
Stone, and each introduced by an authority on 
Dickens or the period. The set of twenty-one 
volumes, in a presentation case, is available in cloth 
binding at £15, and in écrasé leather, with gilt top, 
for £30—both these prices for the set saving the 
cost of one volume. 

Volume 3 has recently appeared in the World 
Edition of Hans Christian Andersen: Fairy Tales (Ed- 


mund Ward, 12s. 6d.)—a beautifully produced 
pocket-size volume issued from Odense, the poet’s 
native town, under the editorship of Svend Larsen, 
Director of the Hans Andersen Museum there. 
Mr. R. P. Keigwin’s sensitive translation is direct 
from the Danish text, and the book has entrancing 
illustrations made from original drawings in the 
Andersen Museum. This is an edition which will 
delight adults as much as young readers. 

The plays included in Three Comedies, by Ludwig 
Holberg—the seventeenth-century Scandinavian 
satirist who has been called ‘the Moliére of the North’ 
—are The Transformed Peasant, The Arabian Powder, 
and The Healing Spring. They have been translated by 
Reginald Spink and are published by Heinemann 
at 7s. 6d. 

Another volume of translated plays is A Comedy 
and Two Proverbs by Alfred de Musset (Oxford, 
10s. 6d.). The English version has been made by 
George Graveley, and the titles of the pieces are 
Caprice, A Door should be either Open or Shut, and It’s 
Impossible to Think of Everything. 

Also newly translated—by M. A. Crawford— 
from the French is Balzac’s Domestic Peace, and 
Other Stories, published in the Penguin Classics at 
3s. 6d. 

Annotated Index to the Cantos of Ezra Pound, compiled 
by J. H. Edwards and William Vasse, Jr. (Cam- 
bridge: Chicago U.P., 45s.) aims ‘to provide the 
information needed for an informed and meaningful 
reading’ of this difficult and densely packed work. 
The Index includes foreign phrases and literary and 
historical allusions, quotations, a chronology of dates 
referred to in the poem, genealogical tables of 
Italian Renaissance families and Chinese Emperors, 
and a list of Pound’s major sources. 

The Pattern of English, by G. H. Vallins, originally 
published by André Deutsch in 1956, now appears 


in a Pelican edition at 3s. 6d. The book traces - 


developments in the construction of the English 
prose sentence from earliest times to the present day. 

The 1957 Year Book of the English Speaking 
Board, English Speech: Volume 4 (English Speaking 
Board, 5s.), contains among other features an article 
on ‘The Speaking of Shakespeare’ by Kenneth 
Muir, and on ‘Dialect Speech in the Theatre’ by 
Jj. O. Bartley. 
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For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 
Drama 


Major Barbara, by BERNARD SuHaw. Edited by A. C. 
Warp. Longmans. 55. 6d. 

Nine One-Act Plays, edited by Watsu. Long- 
mans. 45. 

The Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscan 
Edited by W. S. Bunnett. U.L.P. 45. 6d. 

The Matchmaker, by THoRNTON WivpeR. Edited by 
F. Y. THompson. Longmans. 45. 9d. 

Three Modern Plays (Shaw’s Village Wooing, Barrie’s 
Shall We Join The Ladies ?, Rattigan’s The Browning 
Version), edited by Joun Byrne and GEOFFREY 
Jounson. Methuen. 6s. 6d. 


Poetry 


Songs of Innocence and of Experience, by WtLLIAM 
BiakeE. Edited by A. M. Wirxinson. U.T.P. 
gs. 6d. (limp cloth); 4s. (cloth boards) 

Ten Twentieth-Century Poets, edited by Maurice 
Wo Harrap. 7s. 


Prose 


George Orwell: Selected Writings, edited by GrorcE 
Bort. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Heritage 


ERE the grey almond eye 
Under the moon-curved brow, 
Centuries, centuries old, 
Reaches her now. 


Down from the wall they stare, 
Posed with a studied grace, 
Tudor and cavalier, 
Transmitting this face. 


This she was bound to be, 

This trick of voice, soft turn 

Of flower-drooped neck, wide gaze, 
She did not learn, 

But being also dowered 

With gifts of mind, must bring 

To Time’s vast granary 

Some harvesting. 


Teaching of English 
Woop. Macmillan. 6s. 
A First English Course, by S. H. Burton. Longmans. 
6s. 6d. 
Active English Merry-Go-Round. A Dynamic Review of 
Modern English Analysed and Explained for Ad- 
vanced Students. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. (paper). 
Clear English: Book 4, by D. S. Fintayson and T. D. 
Smrru. Nelson. 45. 3d. (limp cloth). 
Comprehension Tests for Fourth-Year Juniors, by Ken- 
NETH ANDERSON. Harrap. 35. 
English by Stages: Reading Book VI, by I. Morris. 
Macmillan. 5s. 6d. (paper). 
General English Tests for Fourth-Year Juniors, by 
KENNETH ANDERSON. Harrap. 35 
Graded Exercises in English: Book I, by J. H. WaAtsuH. 
Longmans. 35. gd. (limp cloth). 
Interpretation and Précis, with Language Exercises, by 
C. C. Harris. Longmans. 45. gd. (limp cloth), 
Neale Analysis of Reading Ability, by Marte D. NEALE. 
Macmillan. Test booklet, 55; manual, 1s. 6d.; 
record sheets, 4d. each. 

The McKee Platform Readers, Books 1-8. By Dora 
CasTLEY, KATHLEEN Fow and SHEILA Car- 
stairs. Nelson. 15. gd. each (limp cloth). 


CELIA RANDALL 
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Selected List of Recent Books 


Anatomy of Criticism. By NortHrRop Frye. Oxford 
(Princeton U.P.). 48s. 

Australian Literary Essays. By FREDERICK T. MACART- 
nEY. Angus & Robertson. 215. 

Byron: A Biography. By Lest: A. Marcuanp. In 
3 vols. Murray. £7. 7s. 

Contexts of Criticism. By Harry Levin. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). gos. 

Everyman’s Dictionary of Literary Biography: English 
and American. Compiled by D. C. Browninc. 
Everyman’s Reference Library: Dent. 20s. 

From a Writer’s Notebook. By VAN Wyck Brooks. 
Dent. 215. 

From Blake to Byron. Edited by Boris Forp. Pelican 
Guide to English Literature, Vol. 5. Penguin 
Books. 3s. 6d. 

Henry James and H. G. Wells. Edited by Gorpon N. 
Ray and Leon Epet. Hart-Davis. 215. 

Into Other Worlds: Space-Flight in Fiction, from Lucian 
to Lewis. By RocerR LANcELYN GREEN. Abelard- 
Schuman. 16s. 

Italy and the English Romantics. By C. P. BRanp. Cam- 
bridge. 35s. 

Politics and the Poet. By F. M. Topp. Methuen. 25s. 

Poor Monkey: The Child in Literature. By PETER 
Coveney. Rockliff. gos. 

Principles and Persuasions. By ANTHONY WEsT. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 215. 

Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Won. By T. W. BALDWIN. 
New Evidence from the Account Books of an 
oe Bookseller. Southern Illinois U.P.: 


The Benedictine Office. By James M. Ure. Edinburgh 
U.P. 155. 

The Cult of Shakespeare. By F. E. Hatirway. Duck- 
worth, 255. 

The English Common Reader: A Social History of the 
Mass Reading Public, 1800-1900. By Ricuarp D. 
Auticx. Cambridge (Chicago U.P.). 455. 

The English University Novel. By Mortimer R. Proc- 
Tor. Cambridge (California U.P.). 345. 

The House of Fiction. By Henry James. Essays on the 
Novel, edited by Leon Epvet. Hart-Davis. 25s. 
The Making of ‘Walden’. By J. Lynpon SHANLEY. 

Cambridge (Chicago U.P.). 37s. 6d. 

‘The Parlement of Foules’: An Interpretation. By J. A. W. 
Bennett. Clarendon Press. gos. 

The Portent of Milton. By E. H. Vistaxk. Werner 
Laurie. 15s. 

The Themes of Henry James. By Epwtn T. Bowben. 
Oxford (Yale U.P.). 245. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies: Vol. XXXVI: 
1955. Edited by Beatrice Wuire. Oxford (for 
the English Association). 30s. 

Three Musketeers: A Study of the Dumas Family. By 
Anpré Mavross. Cape. 35s. 

Two Masters of Irony: Oscar Wilde and Lytton Strachey. 
By Marcaret M. S. Yu. Hong Kong U.P. 
45. 6d. (paper). 

W. B. Yeats and Tradition. By F. A. C. Witson. 
Gollancz. 255. 

Wordsworth’s Cambridge Education. By Bren Ross 
ScHNEIDER, jr. Cambridge. 32s. 6d. 
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Early Summer 


ie thickened gold the sunset lies, 
Transmuting to a crystal bowl 
The sunken garden where heat dries 
Fruit-bloom and flower, until the whole 
Shimmers; and vagrant dragonflies 
Dart with a needle-sharp precision 
Sun-stippled, and in swerving, rise, 
Shadow the sundial’s slow decision; 
While the still air, as in surprise, 
Echoes the cuckoo’s cool derision. 
MARJORIE BATTCOCK 


New Elizabethan Sonnet 


Ho love, thy loveliness shall I embalm? 

With paint and brush’s cunning—or the pen’s? 
Distil with aid of the ingenious lens 

An ageless, dateless essence of thy charm? 


No, not the brush; it speaks too much of fashion, 
Evoking comment of, ‘How quaint the gown! 
How odd the hair-style worn that year in Town!’ 
Making a mockery of my sweet passion. 

The pen then? Shall I try familiar rhyme? 
‘Archaic! Trite! Derivative!’ I hear. 

I'll be obscure; yet still they'll raise a jeer, 

‘It was an affectation of the time’. 


Let, then, each sunrise with each noontide perish; 
Here, now, we’ll love and I’ll thy beauty cherish. 


MOLLY LOCKWOOD 
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To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 

I grieve to see that in your Autumn Number (66) 
you also join in doing injustice to Georgian Poetry. 
You quote the satire of Roy Campbell ; though clever 
and amusing, it is also, as satire often is, unfair. 
And by this time, with the publication of Roy 
Campbell’s Collected Works, it is surely plain that, 
beginning with genius, he ended in ceaseless vitu- 
peration and wearisome repetition of his hatreds. 

The volumes of Georgian Poetry had great success. 
Then a reaction, not entirely free from envy, set in 
against the contributors. Their successors, wishing 
to clear the ground for themselves, dismissed them 
with petulant sneers. It became ‘the thing’ to speak, 
as you do, of ‘the sentimental attitude of the country- 
cottage week-ender towards a rural life of which 
they were in a position to know little at first hand’. 
I would ask lovers of poetry not to be taken in by 
hostile propaganda but to re-examine those volumes 
and see if it is just to talk of ‘the romantic nostalgia 
of the Georgian poets for the joys of an impossibly 
idyllic country-side’. 

A number of them, I believe, before the necessity 
of earning a living brought them to towns and con- 
fined them to week-ends (if lucky) in the country, 
had enjoyed in the formative years of youth a 
country upbringing. Perhaps they suffered from 
‘nostalgia’; but is that a crime? A certain busy man 
of the London theatre constantly in his plays evoked 
the sounds and sights he had learned so well in the 
country round Stratford. Does anyone blame him 
for that? 

But where is ‘the impossibly idyllic English 
country-side’ in these denigrated poets? It is time 
they should have the fair treatment so long denied 
to them. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. S. Vere-Hopce 
Hightrees, Tonbridge, Kent 


To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 


Many readers have doubtless enjoyed Ralph 
Lawrence’s article ‘Some Clerical Diarists’. Some 
readers have doubtless regretted that (probably 
owing to space limitation) more extracts from Kil- 
vert’s Diary were not given. I should like to record 
that the volume was lent to mie by an elderly resident 
in a Cotswold village; the lady was a niece of the 
author and remembered vividly his kindness to her 
when as a child she returned from India to the 
Wiltshire village where her Uncle Francis was at 
that time helping his father. She greatly regretted 


Correspondence 


his comparatively early death—as did his other 
relatives—for his family believed that he had a 
happy married life and a distinguished career in 
front of him. 


Yours faithfully, 
Laura M. Race 
15 Springfield Place, Bath, Somerset 
To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 


Barwick Brown asks what is the origin of ‘I wouldn’t 
know’. This may be immediately transatlantic but 
it is ultimately Anglo-Irish; the expression is still 
current in Ireland, also in a continued present 
form ‘wouldn’t be knowing’. I have no first-hand 
acquaintance with Q-Celtic languages, but it is quite 
obvious from the way those whose ancestors spoke 
them use English, that their system of moods and 
tenses was not remotely like ours. It seems to me to 
resemble more nearly the conception which Slavs 
have of an imperfective aspect to every tense and 
the full implication is ‘I am (permanently) not the 
sort of person who could be expected to know’ the 
answer to silly questions like this .. ., &c. 


Yours faithfully, 
AntHony DENT 
116 Hadley Road, Barnet, Herts. 
To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 


The British Institute of Recorded Sound—on 
whose governing body the English Association is 
represented—has been established in premises of 
its own since 1955. It aims to do for recorded sound 
what the British Museum Library does for the 
printed word: to act, that is, as a national collection 
of gramophone and other sound recordings. Much 
progress has been made in building up a collection 
of literary records, international in scope, particu- 
larly records of authors reading their own works. 
In addition a register of literary records is being 
compiled, and it is hoped that this may eventually 
be published. The Institute would be very grateful 
for information about such records which members 
of the English Association can provide. Information 
is especially sought about privately made records of 
authors, well-known actors and of unusual material 
such as dialect plays. 

Yours faithfully, 
Patrick SAUL 
Secretary, The British Institute of Recorded Sound 
38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Association Notes 


SPRING LECTURES 


Ar the Annual Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions held at University College, Gower Street, the 
lecture contributed on behalf of the English Associa- 
tion on 1 January was given by Miss Rosemary 
Beresford, with Mr. L. A. G. Strong in the chair. 
Miss Beresford’s subject was “The Place of Poetry in 
Schools’. 

Poetry, said Miss Beresford, occupied a negligible 
place in the lives of most ordinary people once they 
had left school; but this statement needed quali- 
fication. Rhyme and the skilful juggling with 
language were much used by advertisers, and poems 
once set to music tended to become acceptable. The 
repertoire of songs, hymns, limericks, nursery 
rhymes, and the like possessed by many people 
would be found to be astonishingly wide. Many 
people enjoyed rhymed sentiment (as found on 
Christmas cards, &c.) ; and, in this sense, verse spoke 
for many on memorable occasions of joy, sorrow, or 
endeavour, and was the vehicie of whatever truths 
men believed to be ultimate. Yet the quality of what 
was enjoyed was poor, and good poetry was far less 
popular than good music or good art. Sound radio 
had never had the success with poetry that it had 
had with music. Art and music, indeed, claimed 
some who in an earlier generation would have found 
significance in poetry, and others who still might 
do so. 

If this challenge was to be answered, the following 
considerations had to be borne in mind. The range 
of experience in boys and girls between 10 and 11 
was intense but narrow. Two main sources of poetry 
—love between the sexes, and sorrow—could barely 
be tapped, and the danger was that we might turn 
instead to the trivial. Much poetry, moreover, was 
for many boys and girls a foreign language. As 
a mode of communication, poetry synthesized a 
strange interplay of mixed emotions and thoughts, 
whereas much of our education in language was 
directed away from that experience. The more we 
could help children to write poetically about their 
own experience the better they would understand 
poetry. We should also encourage them to translate 
whatever they had derived from one medium to 
another—to paint, to clay or wood, to music. 
Poetry, to be appreciated, must find some answering, 
and sufficiently important, experience or apprehen- 
sion in the reader’s own mind. Poetry, in short, wasa 
mode of communication, and an interpretation and 
enlargement of experience; it was nothing if not a 
source of power, and as such it had its place in 
schools; and the qualities we should look for were 
the strong, the detailed, and the clearly cut. 


The chairman paid tribute to the interest of the 
address. He agreed that appreciation of poetry was 
often fostered by the pupil’s own attempts at making 
poetry. He thought, however, that there was danger 
in regarding poetry as ‘a means of communication’, 
since this view might lead to stress on subject-matter 
and to too much explanation. ‘In a poem, content 
and form are one.’ 


On Saturday, 15 February, Mr. D. M. Low gave 
a lecture entitled ‘Some Trends in Contemporary 
Pronunciation of English’. The chair was taken by 
Dr. William Armstrong. 

Changes in the pronunciation of English at the 
present time, said the lecturer, were to be found 
among people generally reckoned as good speakers 
of English as well as among less accomplished per- 
formers. Such changes included the shifting of stress, 
the lengthening (and occasionally the shortening) 
of vowels, and the substitution of vowels. There were 
few topics which excited such general and often 
heated interest, and though all would agree that 
they did not want ‘contréversy’ on any account, 
Professor Wrenn had pointed out that changes in 
pronunciation were due partly to physical character- 
istics and partly to psychological factors; and that 
since these were always changing in individuals, 
groups, and nations, pronunciation could never 
remain stationary. The instinctive resistance to 
changes in ‘pronunciation’ most of us felt was fostered 
by social, professional, or even denominational 
traditions, but the instinct was based on something 
deeper, though not necessarily stronger, than social 
or professional prejudice. In the eighteenth century, 
amidst growing prosperity, men’s minds turned to 
the notions of establishment and fixation in other 
spheres as well as the political, including the sphere 
of our language; it was an age of legislation for 
grammar, syntax, and pronunciation. There was 
one correct usage from which you deviated at your 
peril. With the break-up of that social stability, we 
found ourselves obliged to meet a wide variety of 
pronunciations which were symbols of a new age, 
as were the divagations of grammar from the old 
standards of correctness. If it was agreed that there 
was no absolute standard of correct pronunciation, 
we must admit that there might be two or more 
acceptable pronunciations of the same word ; though 
the lecturer himself rejected as vulgarisms certain 
examples which appeared to be gaining ground. 
There could hardly be any absolute rules, but the 
essential English habit was to stress the first syllable 
of most words, especially long words, since the 
hearer was often content to catch, and speakers in 
conversation to use, only the first syllable; but where 
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the word was difficult to pronounce (e.g. ‘indis- 
soluble’) there was an impulse to throw the stress for- 
ward. Among other tendencies were those to lengthen 
the first syllable of polysyllables (e.g. Evolution), to 
pronounce words as spelt (e.g. housewife), and to 
introduce continental vowel sounds into words and 
phrases which although of foreign origin had long 
become established in English. This last tendency 
was especially true of Latin words, and was due to the 
revolution that had taken place in our speaking of 
Latin during the last sixty years. 


A lecture entitled ‘D. H. Lawrence in Perspective’ 
was given by Mr. J. I. M. Stewart on Saturday, 
15 March. The chair was taken by Mrs. Marjorie 
Thompson. 

His title, the lecturer said, was not really appro- 
priate; for Lawrence had not yet settled into place, 
as his contemporaries had done, but remained 
baffling and of undetermined dimensions. Henry 
James’s inclusion of Lawrence among those novelists 
whom he describes as ‘taking a nearer view of com- 
moner things’ would surely have been reconsidered 
had James read those works which followed after 
Sons and Lovers; but he would have read them with 
growing disapproval as infringing a central canon 
of the novelist’s art, that fiction must never own to 
being make-believe, and that a novelist must never 
let his novel down as history. Lawrence could not 
sustain this standard: as an artist he lacked stamina. 
He grew bad-tempered with art, just as he grew 
bad-tempered with people. Just as his characters 
frequently jeered at one another, so Lawrence often 
jeered at his art—and his readers. Such patience as 
he did exercise was largely in the interest of didactic 
impact; he was out after something bigger than 
artistic success. Social class presented him with per- 
sonal problems which he never solved; he remained 
comparatively unaware of some very common 
pieties, communions, solidarities. Lawrence had 
been a battleground for conflicting temperaments 
and opposed cultural traditions; but the Lawrence 
dog-fight was a good deal healthier than the Joyce 
super-seminar. Lawrence based his novels upon his 
surroundings and companions of the moment. In 
Sons and Lovers (1913) we had the first assured revela- 
tion of his talent; it was his best novel, and was a 
unique triumph of his hand-to-mouth method. It 
was an integrated performance simply because one 
complete phase of his life was closing while he wrote 
it. The Rainbow, which began like a social novel, 
quickly became a book about marriage; it was 
written when Lawrence had just married. We were 


Association Notes 


here within sight of the Lawrence who offered a gos- — 
pel and a revelation, which some would accept and — 
others cry out against as pernicious nonsense. Sexual ~ 
fulfilment had been his ultimate theme throughout ~ 
the book; it ended by enunciating the crippling — 


consequences for intimate human relations of those 
degradations of social life brought about by indus- — 
trialism. In Women in Love he believed he had worked — 
out successfully the respective natures of integrative — 
and disintegrative love; but other problems re- — 
mained to be carried over into succeeding novels. — 


Lawrence was always aware of the clear flame of 


life ‘for ever flowing, coming God knows how out of 
practically nowhere’. As a social being Lawrence © 


was, without doubt, thoroughly unstable: he could — 


be wholly lovable and charming; he could be in- 4 
furiating and impossible. Something of this dicho- _ 
tomy reflected itself in his writing. The reader, for — 


long held by an imaginative gift of great power, 


found himself suddenly repelled by a voice turned — 
hectoring and strident in the interest ofsome obscure 
evangelistic purpose. ; 


The Secretary renews her thanks for publications — 
received, and again requests the return to her at _ 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the | 
following out-of-print publications: a 
Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34-40, 

42, 43, 45» 47-51, 53» 54, 57, and the Presidential — 

Address for 1943. aa 
English, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 29-32; 34s 35+ 
Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 

xxxii, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 

and Studies 1951 and 1954. a 
The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vi-ix, 

and xix—xxvi. 


‘ENGLISH SHORT STORIES OF 
TODAY’: SECOND SERIES 


The most recent publication of the English — 
Association, this anthology has been edited by Dan | 
Davin and is published by the Oxford Press at 
12s. 6d., with a school edition at 7s. 6d. It is a 
representative selection from the work of a dozen of 
the best contemporary short-story writers—Eliza- 
beth Bowen, Joyce Cary, Walter de la Mare, — 
Graham Greene, L. P. Hartley, Somerset Maugham, _ 
Frank O’Connor, V. S. Pritchett, William Sansom, _ 
Dylan Thomas, Evelyn Waugh, and Angus Wilson | 
—and is satisfyingly catholic in subject-matter 
mood, and treatment. 
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Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential Address, 
and Luncheon took place at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s New Hall, Westminster, on Saturday, 
a1 June. At the General Meeting, the Chairman, 
Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, presented the 
Annual Report and Professor V. H. Blackman, Hon. 
Treasurer, the annual accounts. Both were adopted 
on the proposal of Sir Charles Lillicrap, seconded 
by Dr. Sekar. The election of the President, Vice- 
President, Hon. Officers, and Committee for 1958-9, 
proposed by Mr. W. Reeve Wallace and seconded 
by Sir G. Rostrevor Hamilton, included the follow- 
ing: President, Sir Maurice Bowra, F.B.A.; Vice- 
President, Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, O.B.E.; Chairman 
of Committee, Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, 
K.B.E., C.B.; Hon. Treasurer, Professor V. H. Black- 
man, Sc.D., F.R.S.; the Executive Committee 


(election): Mr. Arthur Brown and Professor B. A. 
Wright; (re-election): Sir Julian Hall, Bt., Miss 
Alicia Percival, and Dr. Beatrice White. 

After the Business Meeting Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard 
delivered his Presidential Address entitled ‘The 
Nature of Comedy and Shakespeare’; Mr T. S. 
Dorsch took the chair. The Presidential Address is 
distributed to members with this issue of English. 

At the Luncheon Sir Arthur Hall, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, took the chair. Mr. D. M. 
Low proposed the toast of the guests, which was 
replied to by Miss Margaret Lane. Sir Sydney 
Roberts proposed the toast of the English Associa- 
tion, which was replied to by Mr. Guy Boas. 
Dr. Carl Bode proposed the health of the Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1958 Autumn number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions 
should reach her not later than Friday, 22 August 1958. Contributors should state if they are members of 
the Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 25., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 


CORPORATE membership (£1. 15. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and 
Libraries, and additional publications can be purchased at the reduced rate. 


essays 


vi-ix, 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY ~ 
ASSOCIATION 


President - SiR ERIC JAMES, High Master, Manchester 
Grammar School. Chairman - 3. W. GRIEVE, Fleetwood Grammar School, Lancs. 
Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 
Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth's School, Barnet. 
Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers the 
following advantages: 
Information Service and Advice 
‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, editor: 
NORMAN FURLONG; book review editor: NORMAN CULPAN 
(termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 5s. per issue to 
non-members while stocks are available). 
‘Articles and information which are of the greatest value to 
all school librarians.” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Other Publications at reduced prices 
Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/15), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED SECOND EDITION OF 
ARTHUR R. HOWELL’S 
IMPORTANT BOOK ON AESTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 


THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF ART 


THE MAKING OF LIFE 


(Original Edition published in 1945 with three reprints) 


From ‘The Times Literary ~ payee 
*... Mr. Howell has had the best sort of experience for writing on art .. . what he has to say is valuable 
and penetrating.’ 

From ‘The Times Educational Su t? 

*... No one appreciates the difficulties of the layman better than Mr. Howell.’ 

From J. H. C. Laker, Herts. and Southport Journals 
‘... This is a superbly written book in which a philosophical writer surveys the theories of art, defines 
the aesthetic outlook, has something clear and definite to say, and appraises modern art which will be 
of immense interest and assistance to the perplexed general reader. . . . This Revised Edition, like the 
original, has been passed by London County Council for use in schools. . .” 

*,...aclear si analysis . . . unprejudiced . . . refreshingly little nonsense . . . exci percep 
...@ flawless Gefinition of the aesthetic outlook... .’ 

From Sir John Squire, ‘The Illustrated London News’ 

*... And I find that most of the solemn modern critics of painting .. . do not know creation from the 
inside . . . I must say that Mr. Howell is an exception .. . he can payne explanations... for even the 
most recent developments. . . . But he remains a human being, with an eye for our mysterious destiny, and 
an eye for every lovely thing, from the lighted window of the distant inn to a primrose in the shade... . 
He is a humanist in the sense of the Latin poet who wrote “Homo Sum”’.. .’ 

bo H + rd the subject phil hically, but his phil h und basis 
*... Mr. Howell treats the su philosop! y, is philosophy rests upon a so of funda- 
mental theory and practice as and Wagner’s did Bach. 

Sole Distributors: A. ZWEMMER LTD. 

76/80 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


(21/-) 
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Una Ellis-Fermor 


THE JACOBEAN DRAMA 


The fourth revised edition of this standard work interprets certain as- 
pects of late Elizabethan and early Stuart drama. The evolution of 
thought and mood is traced from the end of Marlowe’s career to a culmi- 
nating phase in Shakespeare and his successors. 25s 


R. A. Foakes 
THE ROMANTIC ASSERTION 


A study of the language of nineteenth century poetry in which the 
author takes a new look at the subject from the point of view of metaphor 
and imagery. It includes detailed studies of a number of poems or groups 
of poems of the period. 16s 


Published by METHUEN 


Ready July 4 
THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN ENGLAND 
The love story of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s niece 
edited from journals by Richard Buckle 
Georgina Smythe might have been a Jane Austen heroine, and her journal 
is an enchanting picture of a young girl in 1832 and 1833 entering Society, 
having her first flirtations, and falling in love. Illustrated. 215 net 

Ready August 
EVERY MAN A PHOENIX 
Studies in seventeenth-century autobiography 


Margaret Bottrall 


A fascinating comparison of the methods and impulses of seventeenth- 
century autobiographers with those of contemporary autobiographical 


writers. 18s net 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


© Foyles was one of the first 
places I went to when I came 
to London and I have been 
there many times since. It is 
an excellent bookshop. 9 
—An Ambassador 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
Branches: Cape Town, Belfast 


BOOKS AND CRITICS 


A. ALVAREZ: The Shaping Spirit 15s. 
JOHN RAYMOND: England’s on the Anvil 18s. 
Letters from Hilaire Belloc 30s. 
JAMES KENWARD: Prep. School 16s. 


K. M. P. BURTON: Restoration a ea 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON: Collected Poems 21. 


8. C. ROBERTS: Dr. Johnson and Others 18s. 6d. 
G. K. CHESTERTON: Lunacy and Letters 12s. 6d. 
MARCEL PROUST: By way of Sainte Beuve 25s. 
G. N. RAY: Thackeray—Age of Wisdom 55s. 
F. L. LUCAS: The Search for Good Sense 25s. 
RONALD KNOX: St. Thérése of Lisieux 21s. 
T. H. WHITE: The Once and Future King 25s. 
Everyman’s Encyclopaedia, Vols. I and II 
each 21s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
By appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 3601 (5 lines) 


The Variorum Edition of 
the Poems of 


W. B. YEATS 


Peter Allt 
& Russell K. Alspach 


In this monumental work of assiduous 
scholarly research extending over ten years, 
the editors’ intention has been to note all the 
changes made in Yeats’s poems throughout 
the course of their successive printings. ‘The 
interest and importance of the book to specia- 
lists and to inquisitive readers cannot be 
denied.’—Irish Times. 920 pages. 6 gns 


PAMELA 


HANSFORD JOHNSON 
Six Proust Reconstructions 


These brilliant ‘Reconstructions’, already 
heard on the Third Programme, have been 
adapted here for straight reading. ‘We can 
mark and wonder at the written proof of Miss 
Pamela Hansford Johnson’s exact ear for the 
nuances of Proustian dialogue.’—Sunday 
Times. Book Society recommend. 21s 


OSBERT SITWELL 


On the Continent 


This record in verse of an English colony 
abroad is the third volume of a trilogy, 
which was commenced in 1929 with England 
Reclaimed. ‘An astonishingly precise’ means 
of presenting impressions as sharp and faith- 
ful as photographs.’—The Listener. 12s 6d 


MACMILLAN 


St Martin’s Street WC 2 
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Elizabethan Literature 
HELEN MORRIS 
This perceptive and illuminating study, fully expected to establish itself in uni- 
versities and schools, is also likely to appeal to the general reader interested in 
the Elizabethan age. (Home University Library) 7s. 6d. net 


The Poetical Works of John Milton 
Edited by HELEN DARBISHIRE 


This edition, based on those printed under Milton’s supervision, follows Helen 
Darbishire’s Oxford English Text edition and includes the Latin, Italian, and Greek 
poems. Contemporary manuscripts have been consulted. Prose translations of all 
the foreign poems are also included. Revised edition. (Oxford Standard Authors) 
16s. net 


New Grub Street 
GEORGE GISSING 
With an Introduction by c. w. STONIER 


One of Gissing’s most interesting and most powerful novels, ‘New Grub Street has 

few rivals as a realistic picture of the literary life in late Victorian England, and is 

of lasting importance for students of character and period. (The World’s Classics) 
gs. 6d. net 


The Triumph of the Muse 
and other Poems 


JOHN HEATH-STUBBS 


A new collection from a well-known poet. The shorter poems include a series of 
love poems, occasional poems to friends, and a number of translations from the 
Greek Anthology. 12s. 6d. net 


English Short Stories of Today 
Second Series 


Selected by DAN DAVIN 


Here are stories by Elizabeth Bowen, Joyce Cary, Walter de la Mare, Graham 
Greene, L, P. Hartley, Somerset Maugham, Frank O’Connor, V. S. Pritchett, 
William Sansom, Dylan Thomas, Evelyn Waugh, and Angus Wilson. The subjects 
range from social satire and broad comedy to tragedy and the supernatural, and the 
characters are drawn from every walk of life. (English Association) a 
12s, 6d. net 
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The Passionate Exiles. 


MAURICE LEVAILLANT. One of the most famous friendships between women was that 
of Germaine de Staél for Juliette Récamier, ‘This account of their relationship, which pros- 
pered despite the persecution of Napoleon, is based upon many hitherto unpublished letters 
and documents. It forms the heart of an almost Proustian picture of times and especially of 
the incredible Coppet menage, through which pass many famous persons, statesmen and 
literary men. Translated by Malcolm Barnes. Illustrated. 30s. net 


Classical Persian Literature 


PROFESSOR A. J. ARBERRY’s book is not only indispensable to specialists and students: 
it will also delight those who have long known and loved Omar Khayaam and would like to 
gain a wider acquaintance with his fellow-countrymen. 35s. net 


The Browning Cyclopzdia 


EDWARD BERDOE. ‘In a singularly industrious and exhaustive manner he has set himself 
to make clear the obscure and to accentuate the beautiful in Browning’s poems. .. . It cannot 
be doubted that the book will be widely sought for and warmly appreciated.’ Daily Telegraph. 

2nd edition. 13th impression. 21s. net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


Among the new additions to this series are some well-known English classics. These classics, 
carefully edited and annotated, will be found useful by students who are preparing for exami- 
nations in English Literature set by the various examining bodies. They will be particularly 
valuable for Overseas School Certificate examinations. 


Cranford. MRS. E. GASKELL. Edited by A.c. WARD. 4s. 3d. 
The Secret Agent. JOSEPH CONRAD. Edited by A. C. WARD. | 6s. 6d. 
Great Expectations. CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by H. M. BURTON. 6s. 6d. 
Ready September 
A Tale of Two Cities. CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by Ss. H. BURTON. 6s. 6d.* 
Pride and Prejudice. JANE AUSTEN. Edited by A.C. WARD. 6s.* 
Jane Eyre. CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Edited by A.C. WARD. 6s. 6d.* 

The Skin of our Teeth. THORNTON WILDER. Edited by F. y. THOMPSON. 4s. 9d. 
The Matchmaker. THORNTON WILDER. Edited by F.y. THOMPSON. 4s. 9d. 
* Probable prices 

The following are recommended for extensive reading: “ 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower Thirteen Short Stories 
C. S, FORESTER. 5s. , Edited by H. BELL. 4s. 
Norse Legends and Myths Nine One-Act Plays 
J. H. WALSH. 4s. Edited by PHILIP WALSH. 4s. 
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Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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